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PREFACE- 



These papers were originally drawn up 
for the benefit of a young gentleman, who 
was a candidate for the sacred ministry. I 
conceived, that, if they were made more 
public, they might be of more extensive 
use; not only to academics who study 
with a view to the pastoral office, but to 
those who are lately entered upon it. Anil 
what the more induced hie to make them 
80 was, that (though we have many useful 
treatiseson this subject) I do not remem- 
ber to have seen any thing in our owii 
language so comprehensive of the student's 
and pastor's office, or which represents both 
iti so short a view. Ostervatd de VExercist 
du Mmisthe ( which a learned and valuable 
friend recommended to me when 1 was 
collecting these thoughts) comes the near- 
est to my plan, both in method and pre* 

a % cision. 



'cision, of any thing I have wen. But 4i 
that is written in French^ and is confined 
to the duties of the mmisterial function, 
without any directsoss in the {>reparatory 
Dtudies, I thought it not sufficient to su» 
|:iejsede the prosecution of my design. 

The present low state pf practical chri** 
Inanity in this nation, from the prevalence 
<Qf infidelity and Ubertinism on the one 
iiaiid, and the power of delusion and en- 
thusiasm on the other, is never enough to 
he lanaented hy those \yho have the reli- 
gion of the gospel at heart- And though 
we inust expect a divine Power to intro* 
duce a better face of things amongst us, 
yet how fat this growing evil may be re* 
pelled, or diminished^ by the awakened 
^eal, vigilance and wisdom of pastors and 
preachers in their respective departments, 
it becomes those who have the honour to 
appear in that sacred character seriously to 
consider. At least this is a powerful argu- 
ment to excite their efforts to see what can 
be done; and to quicken them to greater 

diligence 



dtiltgefice in the several parte of their holj 
fuiKtidtiy in dependence on the divint 
l^lessiug for the desired success. 

And now reader, if thou art a candidate 
for tlie sacred ministry , or already entered 
«j)0ii iU I would ( with my sincere prayer 
lor the divine blessing) recommend the 
following sheets to thy serious perusal; 
not as a mere speculative treatise, but as a 
practical enchiridion. 

 .' Si quid tKroisti rectiui ittiSf 
£andidu$ imjpe/ti; si noUy his utere inecum. 

HORACI. 
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PREFACE TO THIS EDITION, 



The name of Mr« Mason, though the 
author of niany pu>blications of merit and 
utility, is chiiefly known by a valuable and 

useful 



useful treatise on '* Self- Knowledge,*' which 
first appeared from the press, in 1745, ami 
has passed through many editions at home 
and been translated and circulated in se- 
veral countries on the Continent. - 

We are indebted to the editor -of that 
impression, which issued from the pYesi 
of Messrs. Wilks and Taylor, ' in 1802. 
for an interesting ** Account of his Life 
and Writings;" as far as he could collect 
materials for it, at so distant a date from 
his death. From which the following par- 
ticulars may be, with propriety selected. 

The Rev. John Mason, was born at 
Dunmow, in Esjsex, in the year 1705 — 6. 
His father was a dissenting minister, and 
successively pastor to congregations at 
Daventry in Northamptonshire, Dunmow 
in Essex, and at Spalding in Lincolnshire, 
where he died, and was buried in 1722 — 3. 
It is not known, under whom Mr. Mason, 
received the earlier part of his education; 
but he pursued his academical studies, as 
a candidate for the ministry, under the 

Rev. 



Rev. and learned John Jennings, M^ho con* 
ducted a very respectable seminary, about 
the year 1719, at Kibworth, and then at 
Hinkley, in Leicestershire. When he had 
finished his academical course, he became 
chaplain and private tutor in the family 
of Governor Feakes^ at his seat near Hat- 
field. In irsO'^SO, he acceptied an invi- 
tation to the past6ral charge of a congre- 
gation at Dorking, in Surry, where he 
continued, held in high estimation, both 
as a preacher and a friend, till July the 6th, 
1746. To his hearers, he was able at the 
close^of seventeen years' ministry, to ap- 
peal for their testimony to the sincerity and 
earnestness of his labours in the cause in 
which he appears to have engaged from his 
heart In this year, upon the invitation 
of a large and respectable congregation of 
dissenters, he removed to Cheshunt ia 
Hertfordshire, where he spent the Remain- 
der of his days,^ as a very useful p"^icher. 
Nor was he less known as an author. Du- 
ring this period he found time^ amidst his 

other 



Other important. engagements, for the eda- 
cation of several young gentlemen for the 
ministry : and the course of polemical lec- 
tures, which he read to them, were printed 
in the Protestant Dissenter's Magazine, 
for the years 1794, 1795 and 1796. 

After a life devoted to the attainment 
and diffusion of useful knowledge, he died 
February 10th, 1763, in the 58th y^ar of. 
his age ; his death was occasioned by a 
cold caught from a fog and mist, with 
which he was surrounded, as he" went to 
visit a friend about two miles from Ches- 
hunt. He left behind him a widow, the 
daughter of the Rev. James Waters of 
Uxbridge; but no child to exhibit a fa- 
ther's virtues, or emulate his example. 
• He was buried in the church-yard of 
Cheshunt, where there is the following 
inscription to his memory. 

Here rests all that was mortal 

Of the late rev. learned and pious 

John Mason, M* A. 

wh(^ 
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vho was minister to the 

congregation of 

Protestant Dissenters in this parish 17 years. 

He ceased from his labours, 

and was called to receive his reward 

Feb. 10. 176S. Aged 58 years. 

^'Be followers of them who through faith and 

patience inherit the promises.*' 

A writer, in the Gentleman's Magazine^ 
says, that those who Temembef Mr Mason, 
will recollect " a striking resemblance ia 
his person to that of Dr. JcHlin. His 
manner, though to nH>dem hearers it would 
appear heavy and monotonous, was in Kis 
day impressive *. '* 

Hk habits and mode of life were pecu-- 
liarly regular and. uniform. He was free, 
easy, communicative and pleasant in con* 
versation, and much of the gentleman 
appeared in all his behaviour. His ac« 
quaintance was much sought after and h« 

• Mag. for July^ 180^. p. 6U. 

himself' 
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himself took great delight in sogiety. He 
was an enemy to controversy and a friend 
to peace. His religion was thoroughly 
catholic and therein truly christian; and 
he was ready to discern and acknowledge 
real merit^ and esteem true learning and 
piety wherever he met with it. His ser- 
mons were correct, clear, nervous, and 
always illustrative of the text and doc- 
trine; they were ever adapted to promote 
the purposes of piety and charity. Dur- 
ing his illness, which was but of few days, 
and under all the pains with which he had 
then to struggle, his mind was remarkably 
serene and composed. As he retained the 
use of his reasoning powers to. the last, so 
to the last he was calm and resigned : his' 
end truly was peace. 

Besides several single sermons and tracts, 
Mr. Mason published seven volumes of 
Discourses on devotional and practical sub- 
jects, and on Christian Morals, which were 
well received. Next to the treatise oti 

" Self. 



** Self-Knowledge." the following pieces, 
now collected together, were the most 
popular of our author's publication^. 

** The Student and Pastor,*' shews the 
man of observation and reflection; and is 
fraught with pertinent; prudential and 
useful maxin^s, displaying the good sense 
as well as the piety of the writer. It is 
concise, yet qomprehensive. The exten- 
sive view which it takes of the duties of 
the pastor^ and the salutary a'tid judicious 
advices which it contains, do not super- 
sede the counsels offered in '* A Letter to a 
Friend upon his entrance on the Ministerial 
Office," which was first published in the 
year 1753: several years before the appear- 
ance of *' The Student and Pastor." It 
was drawti up at the desire ^of a young 
gentleman, who had been his pupil, the 
Rev. Mr, Stanshall, late of Chertsea. The 
** Essay on Elocution," was a publication 
prior, to the other two pieces about the year 
1749, or 50. It was received with great 
approbation, and in the course of a few 

years 
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jears went through three inipressiofis^ and 
tuay be considered as the foundation of 
roany of our popular essays on the same 
subject. Mr. Dodsley, publisher, eminent 
for genius and taste, adopted it and in- 
serted it in the ^* Preceptor/* It was we are 
told by his biographer, originally published 
without the name of the author, and met, 
in that state, with considerable ^enddurage* 
mentand patronage, at one of our public 
Universities; but when Mr. Mas^n claimed 
it as his own, by prefixing his name to tlie 
second edition, that learned body is said 
to hav£ scouted it from their walls as the 
work of a dissenter. 

These three tracts are so evidently con- 
genial to each other, so well adapted to 
promote the same design, that ^o doubt 
can be admitted on the propriety and uti* 
lity of cosnnectlng them together in one 
volume ; and of offering them as a manual 
worthy the study and frequent perusal of 
the young minister, who is ambitious to 
wppoit his character, and fulfil its duties 

with 
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With decorutn^ dignity and usefulness. The 
editor would recommend, that this vo* 
lume should he interleaved and kept as a 
text, or common^place book, to be often 
consulted : and to admit either references 
to, or transcripts, under the different he^ds 
and chapters, of such rules and observa- 
tions, as may offer in a course of reading* 
But even the cast of the eye, on a suitable 
(section, previously to the performing any 
ministerial function, may be truly service- 
able and impressive.; may suggest a hintj^ 
0n which to act, may furnish a rule of 
conduct, may bring the mind into a pro- 
per frame, or may excite a sentiment of 
piety- The editor earnestly wishes to press 
oo his younger brethren the importance; 
of frequently reading tracts on the nature 
and duties of their office and the occa- 
sional discourses that bear the name of 
charges. Hq has found the benefit of 
such reading, and it is an obvious reflec- 
tion, that it cannot but be expedient and 
useful, that ministers, as well as orator$. 

and 



and poets, or physicians, should be conver- 
sant with that course of reading, which 
will supply rules and models of excellence 
in their own particular department. He 
begs leave to offer a list of pieces of this 
class at the end of this preface. 

He recollects that when Mr. Mason's 
^^ Student and Pastor,'* underwent the re- 
view of the Monthly Critic at that period,, 
the writer of the article observed with 
ispme degree of censure, the total omission 
of catechising in the enumeration of the 
ministerial functions. He has endeavoifred 
to supply this omission. Under some other 
heads he has made such additions as ap- 
peared to him to be important and useful,^ 
if not necessary. He was the more ready 
to do this, that he might avail himself of 
the opportunity to bring forward and pre- 
serve some interesting passages, from ex- 
cellent, but fugitive pieces *. 

"I 
« 

• N,B. The capital letters of the Roman alphabet, 
mark the editor's additions. 

The 
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The editor cannot conclude this preface 
without one remark, the truth and force of 
which he hopes will be owned and felt by 
every young minister: namely, that it is 
of the utmost moment to cherish and keep 
alive the true spirit of the pastoral office, 
Kules may direct the performance of its 
functions : but it will be, however correct, 
a merely artificial, laboured, he is almost 
tempted to say, an Insincere and hypocritical 
discharge of them, if it be not animated by 
that earnestness of mind, that love of its 
duties, that zeal to attain its end, that am« 
bition to approve ourselves to our divine 
Master, the great Shepherd and Bishop of 
souls, which constitute the spirit of the 
office. *' A minister of religion who dis- 
likes the business of his calling, who has 
not even an ardent love to it, must lead a 
very unpleasant life. He saunters away 
life in listlessness; he turns to 'his proper 
functions with reluctance; he toils through 
them with distaste; he performs them ill; 
and is dissatisfied with himself; and from 

this 
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this dissatisfaction^ ^gain performs them 
worse, and is more uneasy in hi« own feel-» 
ings and reflections ^" Whereas the sub- 
limei generous spirit of the profession will 
secure diligence, rouse to exertion, create 
delight and fill the breast with satisfaction 
and hope. 

Happy will the editor think himself,, 
unostentatious, as may be the task he ha» 
unde^*taken, if the re-pubUcation of these- 
valuable tracts should renew, and securer 
to a further extent, the pious and worthy 
ends which the excellent author proposed 
by their first appearance fron^ the press* 

 Gerrard's Pastoral OjBce, p. j&3. 
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l^actswi theMinisteriai Character, besides 
those to which Mr. Mason refers. 



Dr. Vr AtTs's Humble Attempt for the Revivid of Re« 
ligion* 

Fobbtcb's Art of Preaching* 

Dr» Leech M All's Temper, Character atid Doty of a 
Minister of the Gospel* 

Mr. Jottir JfiKNi^Gs's Two Discourses on Preaching 
Qirist^ and Experimental Preachings 

Mt. Philip Hollakd's Character^ Offices and Qua« 
. iifications of the Christian Preacher, in the second 
volume of Sermons* 

Mr. Ortom's life of Dr< DoddridgCi and Mr. Philip 
Henry. 

Dr. Qerrard's Paitoral Care< 

Mr. Ortov's Letters to Mn Stcdiiiail* 

—    Letters to Dissenting Ministers, 2 vols. 
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Ml*. Samuel Palmer's, Abridgement of Baxter^s 
Reformed Pastor* ' ' 2 - 



Tracis on the Ministerial Character, Kcm 

Dr. Doddridge's Preaching Lectures. 

* Charges, in his Sermons and Tracts, 

3 vols. 12mo. vol. ii. 
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STUDENT^ AND PASTOR. 



PART I. 

He that devotes himself to the work of the sa- 
cred ministry, should be continually intent on two 
things, viz* the improvement x)f hi? own mind^ and 
the minds of others^ in the most important and 
useful knowledge* 

This comprehends the whole ofBce of a student 
ttid pastor. 

The business of a. student h, to be so employed^ 
as to be continiially miking some valuable acces- 
sions to his own inteilectual furniture. To which 
five things are nec<^s^» 1* A proper distributioxi 
and management oi his time. 12. A right method 
yf rcadbg \o advantage, a. The order and regu- 

^ lation 



8 The Student and Pastor. 

lation of his studies. 4. The proper -way of col- 
lecting and pre8er\'ing useful sentiments bom books 
and conversation. Lastly, The improvement of 
his thoughts when alone. 
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OF THE IIIGHT DISTRIBUTION AKD MANAGE- 
MENT OF OUR TIME. 

A STUDENT should bc as frugal of his time, as a 
miser is of his money; should save it with as 
much care, and spend it with as much caution : 
^^ To be careful how we manage and employ opr 
time is one of the first precepts that is taught in 
the school of wisdom, and one of the last that is 
learnt. And it is a prodigious thing to consider 
that although, aniongst all the talents which are 
committed to our stewardship, time (upon several 
accounts) is the most precious, yet, there is hot 
any one of which the generality of men axe more 

profuse 
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The Student and Pastor. 3 

profuse and regardless* Nay, it is obvious to ob- 
serve, that even those persons who are frugal and 
thrifty in every thing else, are yet extremely pro- 
digal of their best revenue, time; 'of which alone, 
as Seneca nobly observed, * it is a virtue to be cove- 
tous*.". It is amazing to think how much time 
may be gained by proper economy t*' and how 
much good literature may be acquired, if that gain 
be rightly applied. To this purpose, let the fol- 
lowing rules be observed. 

. ] . Take particular notice of those things which 
are most apt to rob you of your time. Upon such 
an inquest you will probably detect the following 
thieves J. 

1 . The bed. Nevpr allow yourself above six 
hours sleep at most. Physicians all tell you that 
nature demands no more for the proper recruits of 
health and spirits. All beyond this is luxury ; no 
less prejudicial to the animal constitution thafa in- 
temperate meals ; and no less hurtful to the powers 
of the mind, than to those of the bociy. It insen- 
sibly weakens and relaxes both. 

2. Ceremonious and formal visits. They may 

• Norris's Miscd. p. 118. 

f Ad summa perveniet nemo, nisi tempore, quo nihil 
esse fugacius constat, prudenter utatur. Bin^l. de Rat. 
Stud. p. too. 

X O fares, O latrones, O tyrannos crudelissimos, quo- 
ram cqasilio mibi unquam perlit Hora ! Id. p. 104. 

B 2 sometimes 
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sometimes be necessary ; but if they cannot be im* 
proved to some useftil purpose, the shorter they are 
the better. Much of this time is spent to no pur* 
pose, and, it is to be feared, not a little of it to bad 
purpose. 

3. Indolence is another thief of time. In- 
dulging to' a slow, heavy, unactive disposition ; 
delaying, or deferring necessary business to a futiirc 
time, which ought to be set about immediately ; idle 
musing, or indulging to vain, chimerical imagi- 
nations. This is very natural to some, and as 
unnatural to others j and commonly leads to an* 
other, and greater waste of time, viz. 

4. Sloth and idleness. No man takes more 
pains than the slothful man. Indolence and ease 
are the rust of the mmd. * No habit grows faster 
by indulgence, exposes to more temptations, or 
renders a man more uneasy to .himself, or mor^ 
useless to others*. 

5. Reading useless books. Those books may 
be called useless to you, which you either do not 
understand ; or if you do, aflbrd neither solid im-* 
provement nor suitable entertainment. And espe- 
cially pernicious books, or such as tend to give the 
mind a wrong turn, or bad tincture. . * 

* Qosedatn tcmpora eripiuntttr (so. negotiia) nobis, quae^ 

dam subducuntur (amicis), quaedam effluuni (inerllB) : tur- 

phslma tatnea est jactura qusb per ne^ltgeatiam^ent. Sen, 

£p« 1, • 
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6, Much time is often lost by a wrong method 
of studying, and especially by applying to those 
branches of learning which have no connexion with 
the great end you propose. Why should a divine 
affect the civilian, or dive into the depths of po- 
litics, or be ambitious to excel in the abstrusest 
parts of mathematical science ? He has spent much 
time and labour in these disquisitions, and at last 
gained his point. Buf, after all his expense, what j 
is he the better preacher, or the better man ? In J 
every undertaking (especially when we enter upon a 
new course of study) we should remember the cui 
hoao; and ask ourselves, how far this is like to im-» 
pro ve our usefulness, or add to our reputation, under / 
that character we are about to sustain, and wherein 
we aim at some degree of distinction ? 

Lastly, much time is lost by an unnatural ben^ 
pi the mind to a study to which it is not disposed, 
or by which the faculties are already fatigued; it will 
find great relief by a change of employment. A 
man that rides post to save time would not chuse 
to be always spurring a jaded horse, but will rather 
change him for a fresh one^ whereby he makes a 
speedier progress, with more ease to himself. Nil 
invitd Miriervd. ' The activity of the mind is sq 
great, that it often finds more relief and refresh-^ 
ment by turning to a new track of thinking, differ- 
ent from that it was tired in, than it does from a 
total relaxation of thought in mere bodily exercise j 

^which 
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which shews that it is not labour that tires it. so 
much as a dull uniformity of employment; since it 
is more refreshed by variety than rest*. 

2. Let your most precious time, (viz. that 
wherein the thoughts are most composed and free) 
be sacred to the most serious and important stu- 
dies. Give the morning to composition^ or the 
reading some valuable author of antiquity^ with 
whom it is worth your while to be well acquainted. 
The afternoon will suffice for history, chronology, 
politics, news, travels, geography, and the com- 
mon run of pamphlets : and let books of enter- 
tainment amuse a dull hour, when you are fit for . 
nothing else. To apply your early time, or fresh 

* P^st lectione $eu stylo defessus nihil oitor repngnante 
naturi : scd ^xercitii genus ali\id .quicrOy quo Uedium varie- 
ias minuat. Rin. de Rat. Stud. p. HO. 

[Dr. Doddridge, his biographer informs U9, thought^ and 

oflen |»]d his pupils, that one good work was thebest relax* 

ailon from aiiother ; and therefore he would not allow any 

(hasm between the several kinds and branches of business 

^e was to transact. Orton's life of Doddridge, p. 1(93« 

164 y 8vo. The studies of Dr. Priestley, it deserves notice 

in .this connection, were very varied, which, as he was aU 

ways persuaded, enabled him to do so much. This he 

constantly attended to through life ; his chemical and phi* 

*osopbic&l pursuits serving as a kind of relaxation from his 

theological studies. ti*9 miscellaneous reading, which was 

at all times very extensive, comprising even novels and 

plays, still served to increase the variety. Memoirs, v. i. p, , 

184, 185. T.] 

> thoughts 
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thoughts to these^ is like drinking wine in a mom* 
ing : and giving too mvtch of onr time and thoughts 
to them, -is like drinking the same intoxicating li* 
quor to excess, and will have the same effect on 
the mind, as that has on the body. 
^ 3. Remember to be always before-hand with 
your business, post est occasio calva. Whatever 
must be done, and may be done now* as well as 
hereafter, for that very reason had better be done 
now. This is a prudent maxim in life^ applicable 
to a thousand cases ; ai^^ of 'no less advantage to a 
student than a tradesman. Defer^nothing to the 
very last, lest some intervening accident should 
prevent the execution of an important purpose, or 
put you into a hurry in the prosecution of it. And 
what is done with precipitance and haste seldom 
succeeds so well, or is executed with that accuracy 
and discretion, as what is the effect of more ma- 
ture and deliberate thought. A traveller that must 
reach his home in a given time, would not be 
thought discreet, if, by loitering at the beginning 
of his JQumey, he is forced to run himself out of 
breath at the end. . 

4. That time is not lost, but improved, which 
is spent in those exercises which are necessary to 
invigorate and strengthen the faculties for harder 
work 5 or to preserve a good state of health and 
spirits; as eating, drinking, sleeping, physic, bodily 
exercise, recreations,^ and the like.' Because, 

through 
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though a neglect of these^ a student may conLtra<it 

a bad habit of body, or mind ; or so far impair 

his constitution as to render him a long time unfit 

for useful service. Biit {est modus in rebnsj &c.) 

and excess of these things defeats their end, and is an 

prejudicial to healthy as a discreet and moderate 

use of them is conducive to it*. 

JLastly, enter upon nothing, but what you are 

determined to pursue and finish. Much time U 

often lost by vain attempts, and leaving useful de-^ 

sfgtts imperfect. For as he who begins- to build a 

house, but nev6r completes it, must set down to 

his loss the greatest part of his money thus ex<f 

pended : So a student who desists from a work 

{rte infecta)^ Whereiti he has taken much pains^ ia 

chargeable with as fruitless an expense of his time^ 

as the other i6 of his money f* 

CHAP. II. 

* Such diversioiw as his (viz the clergyman's) health, or 
the temper of his mind, may render proper for him, ought 
to be manty, decent dad grave ; and such as may neither 
possess his mind or time too much, nor give a Bad cha- 
racter of him to others, His cheerfulness ought to be frank, 
btit neither excessive nor licentious. His friends and his 
garden ought to be his chief diversions, and his study' his- 
chief employments fiurnet*s Disc, of the Past. Care, ch. viii. 

f If you are writing a book, or engaged in any work which 

Inquires much time and paitia to execute, lay it down a) a 

rule, to let no day pass without putting a hand to it. Nulla 

dies sine iihea, will carry you^ like a steady traveller, a vas^ 

length in one year. 

["So 
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CHAP. II. 



THI WAY TO READ AUTSOHS TO ADTAIITAGS, 



A STUDENT should be as carefiil what books he 
reads, a? whal corapany he keeps* They both learc 
the same tincture on the mind. 

1 . Do not read indiscriminately ; nor indulge a 
curiosity of perusing every new book that come$ 
out, nor desires to read it, until, from the known 
ability of the author, or the information of s^me ju- 
dicious friend, you know it is worth your reading* 
The curiosity of Vauillus to be personally ac- 
quainted with men and their characters, leads him 
into all company when be is at Bath ; and when 

[*' So far as I can recollect, I never otnltted,*' says Dr. 
Doddridge, ^* a single lecture on account of any of the 
books that 1 have published. The truth is, I do a kittle 
now and then, something every day, and that carries me 
.oa." This nik he aasifkiiHuljr observed* while he wa» 
jprepsri^g his Fan^fy ExpoiUar f«r the iNPess j tsimg his pft* 
pers with him on a journey^ or oqcissiooal visits to a immid, 
wheie he spent the night. Life^ p. l65. T.} 

B5 he 
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he hears of a new stranger, he is uneasy until he 
knows him, and is able to give others a descrip- 
tion of his person, equipage, and family. By this 
turn of temper Vanillus loses much time, which 
would be more agreeably and profitably spent in the 
conversation of a rew select friends. He knows 
men, but not human nature. There is a wide 
difference between a man of reading, and a man 
of learning. One. cannot read every thing ; and 
if we could, we should.be never the wiserC The 
bad would spoil the good, fill our minds with a 
con&sed medley of sentiments and desires, and t^e 
end of reading would be quite defeated for want of 
time and power to improve and practise. A- man 
' that eats of every dish at table, overloads his sto- 
mach, is dick, and' digests nothing. He had bet- 
ter have fasted*. 

2. Lay aside the fruitless inclination of reading 
a trifling author quite through, in hopes of finding 
smuethtng better at the end. You are sure of find- 
ing something better in another on the same sub- 
ject ;. therefore lose not a certainty fftr the sake of 
-a mere possibility. Why should you confine your- 
self to listen to the impertinence of one man, when, 
ky only turning your back, you may be enter- 

* Distrahh animum librorum multitude -—Fastidt- 
•ntis stomachi inulta degostare, qnse ubi raria soi^l & di« 
versa inqiuinant^ non alunt. Se& £p. 1. 

. ^ tained 
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tained and improved by the more pleasing and in* 
structive conversation of another ? 

3. Observe the characteristical beauties of your 
author. Every good writer has his peculiar fcli-' 
city> his distinguishing excellence. Some excel in 
style ; ente/tain us with easy, natural language ; 
or with an elegance and propriety of expression ; 
or delight us with their florid, smooth, and well- 
turned periods. Some love a figurative, diffuse^ 
.and flowing style. — Others, quite a plain, rational, 
discursive one. Each have their excellence. But 
the most elegant is that which is most natural^ 
proper, and expressive ; it cannot then be too short 
and plain, both to delight and instruct — the two 
great ends of language. A style overloaded with 
studied ornaments grows prolix ; and prolixity 
always weakens or obscures the sentiment it would 
express. No decorations of well -chosen words, or 
harmony of cadence, can atone for this fault.—* 
Such a style is like a lady who, in adorning her per- 
son, spoils a good shape by a tawdry dress> and a 
fine £ace by paint and patches. Both proceed from 
the same affectation^ in preferring the embellish- 
ments of art to those of nature, whose charms are 
infinitely more powerful and pleasing. — Others ex- 
cel in sentiments. Those sentiments strike us with 
most pleasure, that are strong, or clear, or soft; 
^r sublime^ {)athetic^ just^ or uncommon. What- 
ever 
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fever has the most weight and brevity finds the 
quickest way to the heart. — Others excel in me* 
thod I in a natural disposition of the subject, and 
an- easy, free, familiar way of communicating 
thoughts to the understanding. Nothing is very 
striking. You approve and are well pleased with 
your author, and you scarce know for what. Thii 
resembles the je ne sais guofy tout agr^able^ in 
the very humour, turn, and air, of some people 
we converse with. — Others are very happy in their 
manner and way of conveying clear, rational, Bolid 
ttrguuients tad instructions to the mind, . which 
^irrest your attention, command your appr6bation> 
tad force your absent at once. You see every thing 
in broad day, hi a fair and strong and proper light. 
A perfect writer has all these excellenices of style, 
'sentiment, method and manner united. A judi- 
i^ions reader will observe in which of them his au- 
thor mt)^ly excels. 

4, From all your authors choose one t)r two 
for yow model, by which to form your «ty!e and 
'Sewtiments, and let them be your Enohiridia, yotnr 
^odktft-^comptoions. Consult and imitate them 
^every day, itotil yon ale not t>n1y master t>f their 
trtyle tad 'sentiments, but imbibe their spirit. But 
%fe Vety cautious both in yoisr choice and imitatioB, 
\e^ #ith tMr ^cdileftces ^ou «do^t 'Ateir ftwhs^ 
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wUch an excessive veneration ibr them may make 

you blind *. 

5. If your author have an established reputa- 
tion^ and you do not relish him, suspect your own 
taste and judgment. Perhaps something has biassed 
your mind against him : find it out and compare 
it with those beauties which charm his other reader8> 
more than all his blemishes offend them t* Or per- 
haps yoQ do not understand him : then it is no 
wodder you do not adnnire him* If your judgment 
be good, it is a sure sign your author is so^ when, 
the more you read him, the more you like him* 
A good friend and a good book are known by this : 
they grow in your esteem as you grow in acquaints 
ance with them. 

When you meet with such an author on any 
subject^ -stick by him, make yourself master of him. 
You will discover new beauties in him every time 
you read him, arid regret not that you are unread 
in the common rubbish. Some books better de-» 

• •Certis ingenils immorari et Inoutriri oportel, si vclt» alU 
^pid attrahere quod in animo fideliter redeat — probates 
itaque semper lege* et 6iq«aiido ad alios di? erten libttcffit, 
ad priores Tedt. Sen. Ii>id. 
f «.^.«i«CJbi>pl«ra nitaot m cwmiiie, «on ego pancts 
Ofetidar msoalBi, 4[«»saot iacuria fodst, 
'AitiiittflMDa pafoas'cafk flbtiinu 

Ite* deiliit. 9inL 1. BSO^ 

serve 
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I 

«ervc to be read through ten times^ than others 
once*. 

6. Before you sit down to a book, taste it ; ii.e. 
examine the title-page, preface^ contents and in- 
dex ; then turn to. the place where some important 
article'is discussed : observe the writer's diction^ 
argument, method, and manner of treating it. And 
if after two or thre^ such trials, you find he -is ob« 
scure, confused, pedantic, shallow, or trifling, de- 
pend upon it he is not worth your reading. 

Lastly. If the book be your own, make marks 
at the margin against those passages where the 
sentiment is well conceived or expressed, and worth 
your remembering or retailing ; or transfer it into 
your common-place book, under the head your au- 
thor is treating of; or at least a reference ta itf. 
In reading an ancient Latin or Greek author^ it will 
be a help to the memory to transcribe the passages 
that struck you most, in the spare leaves at the be- 
ginning or end of the book^ in English ; and, by 
thus skimming off the cream^, you will have it al- 
ways ready for use. If you pnieet with a happy 

i 

. * •— • Oecies repetitft placelyant. Jot. 

f Inter lefl^ndum authorem non oscitanter observabis, ii 
quodincidat tnsigne verbum» si qood argumentum, ajpit.in- 
ventum acut^^ aut tortum apt^, si qua seotenlia digoa qu» 
snemoriae commeodetur : isqa^ locas erit apta notula qua- 
plam insignicndos. Efasm* de Rat. Stud. 

3 expression 
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expression,' or even one well-chosen word on any, 
subject, which you may have .occasion to use, 
(and wish it may occur to you when you are at a 
loss for expressions), mark it, and make it your 
own forever*. Thus you will read with taste and 
profit, and avoid the censure which falls upon— 

A bookish blockhead, igoorantly read» 
With loads of learned lumber in his bead. 



* Quanto pluris feceris ejuguam proventum, tanto ad al- 
iiora doctrinae vestigia, es evasurus. Qui vilissunos quosqiK 
ouoii&os admlraotur, intuenter crebro, et servant accurate, 
ad sammas saepennniqro divitias penreniunt ; pari modo, si 
quts apurit sudorutn metam bene scribere, discat mirari ben^ 
icripta, discat gaudere, si vel nomnia duo conjanxerit vo> 
nustd. Rid. de Rat. Stud. p. 1 i K 
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CHAP. III. 



HOW TO STUDY TO ADVANTAGE, 

xTeue we must consider both the subjects and 
method. 

As to the subjects of your study. 

Consider what will make you most eminent and 
useful in your profession* : this kind of study is to 
be your serious business^ and daily and diligently 
prosecuted. In all your reading keep this point ia 
view. A traveller should have his right road and 
the end of his journey always in his eye, whatever 
little diversions or excursions he may indulge by the 

— ^ 

* Qpisquis Yerbum Domini siatuifc sincere prsedicare^ per« 
petuusetassiduus sit oportet in sancti propositi meditatione. 
Mi sihi constent omnia yiise studia. Eras. Eccl. p, 6, 7* 

{^uemadmodam enim non inscitc dixit quidam^ *' tunx* 
4iruditam appellandum esse^ non qui didicerit plarima^ sed 
qui optima maximariue necessaria ; ** ita non est necesse ut 
futurus Eccksiastes in <|uibusHbet ^consumat operam ntque 
setatem-— — sed ea primum ac potissimum discat quae ad do* 
vceiuliaiuxius sunt accommodaUssima. Id. p. Q2, g3. 

i way* 
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way. You may sometimes be, nescio quid medi" 
tans nugarum, but do not be totus in illis^. 

To an acquaintance with books join the study of 
human nature. Your own heart, passions, temper, 
humour, habits, ^d dispositions, will be the books 
you have most need to consult on this subjectf. 
For human nat^e, in the main strokes of it, is 
much the same in all the human species]:. Next 
to this, your observations on the ways and charac«» 
ters and tempers of men, will be of great help to 
you ; together with some books where human na« 
tnre is strongly and finely painted, in its various 
shapes, and appearances. 

It is not beneath the Christian philosopher to 
take some pains to be acquainted with the world ; 
or the humours, manners, fcrnns, ceremonies, cha- 
racters, and customs of men : at least so &r as is 
necessary to avoid singularity and a disagreeable 
awkwardness, and to preserve a decorum and an 
easy address in all company. 

A student should not think any thing unworthy 
his attention and notice, that has a tendency either 
to make him more agreeable or more useful to 
others. Some regard is therefore due to dress,, be-» 

 Hor.Sat. 1. 1. •.9. 

t Vid. Self-kaowledge, part i. chap. 9 — 1 1 , 

X Les hommes sont a-peu-pres tous faits de la ipdme 

tnaniere ; et ainsi ce qui nous a toucltS, lesiouchera aussi.— <» 

Ostervald de Texercice du Minist^rCi p. 134. 

haviouri 
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haviourj the usual forms of civility^ and whatever 
contributes to the art of pleasing. Among these; I 
would particularly recommend a habit of expressing 
his sentiments freely and properly upon any subject. 
Let his style and language be studied principally 
with this view. . » 

. As to the method of studying to advantage* . 

Pray for a divine blessing on your studies ; th^t 
God would guide you into the most useful know* 
ledge and all important truths ; direct ypur subjects^ 
and assist your meditations upon them. 
• Procure a collection of. the best and most ap- 
proved books^ which treat of the sciences you 
chiefly desire to cultivate, and make yourself mas- v 
ter of them in the way before prescribed. - 

Consult your own genius and inclination in the 

study you intend to pursue : You xjill else row 

against the tide, and make no progress that is either 

comfortable or breditable to yourself. 

Compose your spirits, fix your thoughts, 9Xii be 

"" wholly intent on the s ibject in hand. Never pre- 

\ tend to study whilst the mind is not recovered from 

a hurry of cares, or the perturbations of passion.-^ 

Such abrupt and violent transitions is a discipline 

to which it will not easily submit, especially if it 

has not been well managed and long accustomed to 

it. Aurora musts arnica^ iiecnon vespera : because 

the mind is then commonly most free and disen- 

gaged, ^et the scene of your studies be a place of 

silenoe 
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silence and solitbde ; where you may be most free 
from interruption and avocation. 

When you have a mind to improve a single 
thought, or to be clear in any particular point, do 
not leave it until you are master of it. View it in 
every Kght. Try how many ways you can express 
it, and which is the shortest and best. Would you 
enlarge upon it ; hunt it down from author to au- 
thor ; some of which will suggest hints concerning 
it, which perhaps never occurred to you before ; 
and give every circiimstance its weight. Thus by 
being master of every subject as you proceed, 
though you make but a small progress m reading, 
you will make a ^eedy one in useful knowledge. 
To leave matters undetermined, and the mind un- 
satisfied in what we study, is but to multiply half 
notions, introduce confusion, and is the way to 
make a pedant, but not a scholar. 

Go to the fountain-head. Read original authors^ 
rather than those who translate or retail their 
thoughts. It will give you moresatisfaption, more 
certainty, more judgment, and more confidence, 
when those authors are the subjects of conversation, 
than you can have by taking your knowledge of 
them at second-hand. It istrusting to translations, 
quotations, and epitomes, that makes so many half 
scholars so impertinently wise. 

Finally. Be patient of lafiour. The more you 
accustom yourself to laborious thinking, the better 

you 
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you will bear it. But take care the mind be not 
jaded*. 

If divinity be your peculiar study, observe the 
following rules. ~ 

1. Be critically expert in the original scriptures 
of the bible, and read a chapter in Het)r#>w,and an- 
other in Greek, every day. Especially observe the 
different senses in which the same original word is 
used by the same author : this ofteni throws a great 
light on his meaning. 

2m Wheji you have found what you take to be 
your author's own sense, keep to that, and admit 
of no vague, uncertain, or conjectural constructions^ 
whatever doctrine they may discountenance or 
£avour« 

3. Be sure to make the sacred scripture the 
source, standard, and rule, of all your theological 
sentiments. Take them from it, bring them ta it^ 
^nd try them by it. 
'. 4;^ Make yourself master of some short, well 

" . * Socrates ille non hofninum modo^ verum etiam Apolli- 

nis oraculo^ saplentlssimua judicatus> et perennis Philoso^ 

phiae Fon»« dicere solet : ** Radicem quidem erudltionis 

peramarum e^se^sed fructum habere jucundissimom 5 initio* 

que magBOs adferre labores, sed honestissimam sudaiitibu^ 

premium reponere.** Ergo, O tu, quisquis es, cui ignea vis> 

ifl peciore exarsit, cui flamma in praecordris xnicat^ proeul 

absint moUia^ lenia, facilia, blanda, qase animi impetum ex- 

tinguere solent. Dura petamus^ &c. Vid. Ringelbergiu$ 

de Ratione Studii, p. 13. 

chosen 
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chosen system of divinity, for the sake of method 
and memory ; but take care (nuUuis in verlmm 
jurare magistrij that you be not swayed by the 
credit of any human names in matters of divine 
faith. Let reason, evidence^ and argument, be the 
only authorities to which you submit. Remember 
it is truth you seek ; and seek her (as you would do 
any thing else) in the place where she ii most 
likely to be found, , 

5. Divest yourself as much as possible of all 
pref^ossession in favour of, or prejudice against, any 
particular party-names and notions. Let the mind 
be equally balanced* or it will never rightly deter- 
mine the weight of arguments. Prejudice in one 
scale will outweigh much solid truth in the other : 
and under such a prepossession, the mind only ob- 
serves which balance preponderates^ not what it is 
that turns it*. 

6. Cultivate a proper sense of the imbecility of 
the human mind, and its proneness to error, both 
in yourself and others. This will guard you against 
a dogmatical confidence in defence of your own 
opinions, and arm you against the influence of it in 
others. On the contrary, endeavour after a meek 
humble, teachable temper j which, from t!)e high- 

* 

* Here I may be {>ermitted to recommend the careful pe« 
rusa! of Dr. Watts's chapter on Prejudices^ which forma a 
useful and valuable part of his treatise on Logic. T. 

est 
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est authority, we afe sure, is the best disposition of 
mind to seek and receive divine truth*. 

7. Be not fond of controversy f. Theological alter- 
cations have in all ages been the bane of real religion, 

and 

• Ps. xxT. g, 

+ Tht ivorthy author^s censure of religious conttoversy, 
though many melancholy facts may have given too just 
ground for it, is lax and indiscriminate. Controversy^ it 
should be observed, may be conducted without (be spirit oi 
acrimony, or the jealousy and bitterness of altercation. If it 
mean a fair statement of arguments on both sides ef a ques* 
tion, in order to investigate truth, so far from being cen- 
surable* it is commendable, and even necessary, to come to 
correct and just conclusions. " It is to such controversies," 
observed a judicious writer, (Dr. Disney)> *' as engaged the 
pens of Clarke, Hoadly, and Sykes, that we owe much of 
what is most valuable and dear to us.*' *' If no disputes,'' 
says bishop. Pearce, ** had ever been raised in the christian 
church, there is great reason to think that. less of tcuth would 
have been preserved in it,- than there is to be found at f^fe- 
sent.*' Mr. Mason's unguarded eensure goes to suppress 
etiquiry, and to prevent discussion* Free, candid discussion 
detects errors, whets the mental powers, opens the mind, 
restores the purity of religion, and leads to a rational conviC'> 
lion of its tmth^and doctrines. A miiiister owes it t5 the 
gospel which he is to preachy if he would *' keep the com- 
mandment pure and undefiled : he owes to truth, if he w6uld 
be its faithful advocate, to study carefully ithe evidences of (he 
dogmas which have passed, in the christian world, as the 
docirines of Christianity. However it may not be right to 

give to his sermops the air of polemical divinity^ it is neces- 
sary 
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snd the fatal source of unknown mischief to. true ' 

ehristianity. It sours the temper, confounds the 

judgment, excites malevolence, foments feuds* and 

banishes love from the heart : and, in fine, is the 

devil's most successful engine to depreciate and de* 

stroy the principles of vital piety. Let the contro« 

▼ersies you read be the most important, viz. those 

against the Deists and Papists* And read only the 

best authors upon them. Among whom you will 

find none to exceed the late bishop of London and 

Dr. Leland in the former^ and Dr. Tillotson and 

Chillingworth in the latter.- 

saryj if he would preach with accuracy and precision, if he 
would enlighten the minds of his hearers, and appeal to their 
judgment and convictions, to form himself, and to lay before 
others dear and decided opinions on controverted points.— 
Caution ought not to degenerate into dissimulation, nor mo- 
deration into an iadi£krence to truth, nor candour into luke« 
warmness. Whatever evils may have arisen from religioua 
controversy, there is no occasion to c6nsider it as *' the devil's 
engine,** or to ascribe them to the craft of a supposed in- 
visible spirit, when the real causes of them have been visible 
and open ; namely, the force of habit and prejudice, human 
passions, and the connection of worldly emoluments and 
power, with the profession of particular doctrines.' Besides, 
it is an odd supposition, that the devil, according to iht 
ideas entertained of him, as " the father of lies,'* should em« 
ploy as an engine of his malevolence what, eventually, assists 
to ascertain and fix the truth. See *' A Review of the Life, 
&c. of the Rev. John fiiddle,*' section 13. T. 

8. Avoid 
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* 

8. Avoid theologicil minutaiesses. LKjr n^ 
stress on trifles ; as you see many do, either from a 
wrong education, or a weak turn of mind. Reserve 
your zeal for the most important subjects^ and 
throw it Hot away upon little things. 

Lastly. Let none but the best writers in divinity 
be your favourites. Those are the best wrilecs^ 
who at once discover a clear head and a good hearty 
lolid sense and serious piety ; where faith and rea^ 
son^ devotion and judgmeutj go hand in band* 



CHAP. IV. 



^HE METHOD OF COLLECTING AND PRESIRVIMO 
USEFUL THOUGHTS FROM CONVERSATION. 

Vi^HENEVER it can be done without afFectatioii and 
pedantry, turn the conversation on the subject you 
have been reading last, if you know it to be suitable 
to your coBipany ; and introduce your matureist ob- 
servations upon it. This will ^x it in your. me* 

mory, 
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mory, especially if it becomea matter of debate*. 
For *lhe mind is never more tenacious of aay prifi* 
triples, tliaa those iit has been warmly engaged ia the 
defence of. And in the course of such debate you 
may perhaps viav Ihem in a new Itght^ and be abla 
to form a better judgment of tbem^ and be excited 
to exaitiine them v^ith more care* IntercoOrse 
awakens the po^Hrers, ^hets the mind^ and fubs off 
the rust it is apt to contract by solitary thinking. 
The pump for want of use^ grows dry^^ or keeps iti»* 
water at the bottom, whichi will nol b« fetched up 
unless more be added. 

Wh^n you have talked over the subject you ha^e 
read, think over what you have t^ed of; ahd per- 
haps you will be able to see more weight in the sen- 
timents you opposed, than you were willing to ad- 
mit in the presenccLof your antagonist. And if you 
suspect you was then in an error, you may now 
retract it without fear of mortification. That yoit 
may at once improve and (dease in conversation^ 
remember the foUowing mi^. 

1 • Chuse your company, as you do your books : 
and to the same end. The best oohipany, like the 
best books, are those which are at oiiice improving 

* Quicquid didiceris id confettim dixse^ ; itc et Jua fir* 
mare, et prodesse aKis potes.— r-£a doce quae noveris, eaqu^ 
diversis horis, aliis atque aliis coayenl^e inculcare. .Satis sit* 
81 quispiam te audtaA; imma eaeretlio mtram venittl copiam 
tibi cojnpmvttisv Kiagd* de latiooe StudU^ p. 28, 50. 

c and 
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and entertaining*. If you can receive neither 
pleasure nor profit from your company^ endeavour 
to Ornish it for them. If this cannot be doue^(and 
especially if there be danger of receiving, hurt from 
them^) quit them^ as decently as you can* 

2. Study the humour of your company^ and 
their character. .If they be your superiors^ or much 
inclined to talk, be an attentive hearer. If your 
inferiors, or more disposed to hear, be an instruc- 
tive speaker. 

3. When the conversation drops* revive it with 
some general topic, by starting a subject on which 
you have some good things to say, or you know 
others have. To which end, it will not be amiss 
to be a little prepared with topics of / conversation 
suitable to the company you are going into : and 
the. course af your own thoughts in conversation 
will be more free, than you ordinarily find them to 
be in silent meditation. 

4. When any. thing occurs that is new, or in- 
structive, or that you are willing to make your own, 
enter it down in your minute br common-place 
book, if you cannot trust yolir memory, (for in 
conversation all are free-booters ; whatever you. lay 
your band on that is worth keeping, is lawful prize), 
but take care that you do not charge either the one 
or the other with trash. 

* Ule tulit ppDCiuin^ qui mt8cait;iitile dulci. ^ 

Hot. de Arte Poet. I 343. 

5. Never 
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5. Never stand for a cypher in company, by a 
total silence. It will appear boorish and awkward, 
and give a check to the freedom of others* It is ill 
manners. Better say a trivial thing than nothing 
at all; Perhaps you hear a deal of impertinence ut- 
tered by some in the company, which you can- 
didly excuse : presume upon theit candour, if you 
happen to talk in the same manner. You have a 
right to claim it : you will readily receive it. — 
Something trite and low, uttered with an easy, free, 
obliging air, will be better received than entire 
silence ; and indeed than a good sentiment deliv- 
ered in a stiff, pedantic, or assuming manner. And 
many good things may arise out of a common ob- 
servation. However, after a dead silence, it will 
set the cbnversation a going ; and the comi^any, 
who want to be relieved from it, will be obliged to 
you. This is a secret that will never fail to please. 

6. Join not in the hurry and clani'our of the 
talk, especially when a trifling point is disputed, 
and several speak at once ; but be a patient hearer, 
till you have made yourself master of the subject 
and the arguments on both sides. And then you 
may possibly find an opportunity to put in as medi- 
ator, with credit to your judgment. 

Kepeat not a good thing in the same company 
twice, unless you are sure you are not distinctly 
heard the first time, 

1. '^ Though you may safely anin>advert upon, 
yet do not oppose, much less rally,' the foibles or 

c 2 mistakes 
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mistakes of any one in the company, unless they be 
very notorious, and there be no danger of giving 
offence. But remetober that he himself sees the 
matter in a different light from what you do, and 
with other eyes. 

S. If detraction or profaneness mingle with the 
conversation, discountenance it by a severe or a re- 
solute silence, where reproof would be thought ^ 
; ndelicate. If this be not sufficient to put a Stop to 
ft, make no scruple to witl^draw *. 

9.V Affect not to shine in conversation, especi- 
ally before those who have a good opinion of their 
own understanding. ^ The surest way lo please 
them, is to give them opportunity to shew their 
parst ; a monopoly of this kind will scarce ever be 
endured with patience f. 

* Possidonius relates of St. Austin, that this Latin distich 
was inscribed on the table where he entertained his friends ; 
Quisquis amat dictis absentem ridere toiicum,*^ 
Hanc mensaoi indignam noverit.esse sibL , 

f Conversation is a sort of . commerce, towards which every 
one OQght to famish bis quota ; i. e. to hear and speak in his 
turn. It is acting against the rules of honesty, and laws of 
commerce, to monopolize all, an^ deprive others of the share 
they have in the gain. It is, in like manner, a kind of injus* ' 
tice in those who compose the circle, always to usurp the 
talk. If your design by it is to make a shew of your parts, 
and to procure esteem, you quite mistake your interest ; fot 
you exasperate those against you whom you thus force to si- 
lence, who cannot bear the ascendant you give yourself^ and 
the degree of superiority, you as'suinet Reflect, upon Ridi« 
cule^ vol. i. p. ^5. . 

10. Bear 
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1 0. Bear with the impertinence of conversation. 
Something may be learned from them^ or some op* 
portunity may be given you to put in a sentiment 
more a-propos. Besides^ what appears low and flat 
toyou^ may not to another*. 

Lastly. Appear perfectly free, friendly, wcll- 
pleased^ ^sy» and unreserved. This will make 
others eo ; and draw out many a good thought 
from them: and is much more pleasing than^a 
studied politeness^ and all the usual arts of common- 
place civility f. 

* That which makf» comaion coaversacioa so nauseous^ 

« 

are the applauses bestowed on follies. Narrow souls adcmre 
every thing, and cry up the kaat triflef that ought to be let 
pa^s. That ¥^iich hecooMt a weU-fand nan oo these occa* 
siona is^ to say nothing. It would be a criminal complain- 
Upoe to applan4«ffmstfe. fooleries. It would be likewise a 
&]ilty delicacy to bear with nothing but what is exquisite, 
and to express ccmleiDpt for erery thing that is flat and tri- 
Tial. Id. p. 340. 

t However it it extolkd^.aa the great art of eonvefsation, 
to appear widi the vtiaost openness and ctTiiky, when you 
are most upon the Kserre : yet» as it b oot only die oHinary 
diesa of eourtiert and travdlers, but an art that frequently 
belongs to the diops, the covering is much i&ore ttansparent 
than they who act under it are apt to think. And besides^ 
such an address is really nauseous amongst friendl» } and the 
greatest masters of this artful smoothness seldom deceive 
oth^s thereby, so mnch as them9e}vc«. Yid. Advice to a 
Sonj^p.^].. 

eiiAP. V. 
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CHAP. V. 



CONCERNING THE IMPROVEMENT OF OUR 
THOUGHTS WHEN ALONE. 

A. STUDENT (like a philosopher) should never be 
less alone than when alone* Then it is that, (if it 
be no this own fault,) he may enjoy the best of com- 
pany. 

Next to the regulation of the appetites and pas- 
sions, the most important branch of self-govern- 
ment IS the command of our thoughts ; which, 
without a strict guard, will be as apt; to ramble, as 
the other to rebel.- The great difficulty will be to 
keep them fixed and steadily employed upon your 
subject. To this end let* the mind be calm and 
dispassionate — view your theme in every light — col- 
lect your best thoughts upon it — clothe those 
thoucrhts in words, and consider how Mr. Addison, 
Mr. Mehnoth,or any other writer you adfiiirc, would 
express the same — guard against a vagrancy ©r dis- 
sipation of your thoughts — recal them when they 

are 
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are rambling^ and observe by what coRoexion of 
ideas or images they are enticed away from their 
work^ and refix them more diligently — if you have 
a pen and ink at hand, set down your best senti- 
ments on paper— if your subject be of a religious 
nature, it may not be amiss to recollect some proper 
text of scripture, as a standard to which you may 
recal your vagrant forces. * 

Let the matter of your meditations be something 
seasonable, important, or entertaining. Consult 
the temper your mind is in, or ought to be in at 
that time ; and let your subject be suitable to it. 

Take care that nothing vain or vicious steal into 
your mind when alone. Hereby you make your- 
self a very bad companion to yourself; and become 
your own tempter. , 

If the place or occasion will admit it, think vivd 
vocCy or utter your thoughts aloud. 

In your evening meditations, go over in your 
mind the best things you have read or heard that 
day, and recollect them the next morning *. 

The great advantage of being alone is^ that you 
may chuse your company ; either your books, your 
friend, your God, or yourself. There is another 
will be ready to intrude, if not resolutely repelled. 
By the turn of your thoughts you may detect his 

* Id qttoque perutile fuerit, ante somnum notare q^aecan<- 
que luce eiperacta sunt. Ringel, de Rat. Stud, p. 1 IC 

entrance. 
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entrance^ and by what passage he stole in. You 
may know him by his cloven foot. And you have 
the best precept^ exemplified by the best precedent^ 
how to eject him*. 

If books be your subject^ or what you lately read 
and laid up in your memory ; your meatal entploy- 
ment will be recollection and judgment. Recollec- 
tion, to recal to your mind the good things you 
have read 3 and judgment, to r^nge them under 
their proper class : And to consider upon what 
occasion, or lu what company it may be proper or 
useful to produce them. 

If you chuse a friend for the companion of your 
solitude^ let it not be merely for your own pleasure. 
But consider in what manner you may improvje or 
entertain him. Or what it is you would learn from 
him^ and in what manner you may best behave 
towards him the next time you come into his com- 
pany. 

When you desire to have the great GOD for the 
object bf your cbhtemplation, (as you should al- 
ways do in your religious retirements), your mind 
cannot foe too serious^ ccnnposed, and free. Now 

^ See James ir. 7> compared with Matt. tv. 10. 

Here U i?ciay be jproper to xefer the reader, who bfts nojt 
considered the question concerning the existence, power, and 
influence of the devil, to ** An Inquiry into the Scripture 
Meaning of the word 'Satan.'* 177;^. Mr. Simpson, on 
the wt>rds Satan, ^icinfjH, &c. T. 

it 
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&- is- that the thoughts will- be* most apt to revolt 
and ramble : ana the utino»t efforts must be usedi 
to guard and guide thcm^ Two things ini this case- 
you should never forget. 

1. E)ieimest)y imploie hi9 help^ that you may 
think not only steadily^ but worthily of him. 

2. Consider him as present with you ; and asi 
witness, to all the employment of your mind. 

Lastly. If you are ymir own companion^ and; 
sdf-meditation be your business^ you have a large 
field before you*. But one thing be sure not to. 
neglect^ viz. sharply and impartially to reprove 
yourself^ in case of any observable failure $ and re-« 
solve to amend your, conduct in that particularji 
especially when the same circumstances recur* 

* Spe Self-Kaowled^> pari iii« chap^ 1« 
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THE PASTOR. 



PART IL 

JL HE busmess of a Pastor is to do all he can lo 
promote the eternal interest of the souls of men* 
And lo keep his eye continually on this, the great 
object of the sacred office, will be a good direction 
lo him in the prosecution of it. 

He is now to improve, regulate, digest, and apply 
that stock of knowledge he has taken so much 
pains to acquire ; and examine what part of it will 
be most helpful to him ia his great design. 

The duties of the pastor's office may be com- 
prised imder the six following general heads : 

Preaching. Praying. Administering the seals. 
Visiting the sick. His conduct towards his people 
mgeneial. And towards persons of different cha- 
racters in particular. - 

1. Preaching. 
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I . Preaching. This may be divided inta two 
parts— Pre{>aratioii and Elocution. 

1. Preparation. Which consists of compo- 
sition^ and the duties immediately previous to 
preaching* 



CHAP I. 



OF COMPOSING OF SERMONS* 



9€ 



Hesides all the usual academical preparations^ 
the study of languages, sciences^ divinity, &c. there 
is a particular art of preaching to which, if minis- 
ters did more seriously apply themselves, it would 
extremely facilitate that service, and make it more 
easy to themselves, and more profitable to their 
hearers */'^ For acquiring which art, the rules laid 
down in this and the three following chapters may 
be helpful to those who are entering upon the sar 
cred employment. 

* Wilkin's Ecclesiasiet i>. I* 

^ 1. The 

5 
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l» Tl^fiy^tUngiobecQlisiikred^iS tlieqiioice 
of the subject. Here you mtist coiiBiEilt yotor own 
genius^ taste, and abilkies ; and choose those 6ub- 
jecis whicii ha¥£ most impreesed your own viind ; 
•for on thdse you are most likely to succeed, xoA |o 
produce the most mature and usefid sentiments. — 
Consult also the temper^ taste^ and capacities of 
your audience. For the more suitable youir subject 
style^ and sentiments ar^s to .them^ the more likely 
you will be both to please and improve them. And 
therefore a minister should never fix, nor chuse to 
preach amongst a people, whose opinions are widely 
different from his own, ** Let the most useful and 
pertinent subjects be your most frequent choice. — 
Thase are the most useful, which are the most edi- 
fying; and those iQ0St pertineatf ibat are most 
fitted to the <japacities and necessities of the audi- 
tory. To both which you ought to have a special 
regard *", If you are at a loss for atext, consult the 
contents of the several volumes of sermons you have 
by you. That a man may form himself to preacli- 
ing, he ought to take some of the best models, and 
try what lie can do on a text handled by them with- 
out reading them ; and then compare his with 
theirs. This will more sensibly and without putting 
him to the blush, model him to imitate, or, if be 
. can, to excel the best authors t- Whatever parti- 

* Barecroft's Ars Concionandi^ p. QSl, 

f Burnetts Past. Cafe^ p. 92^« 227, 

cnilar 
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« 

cuUr text strikes your mind with more than com- 
mon £once, in the coune of your reading or meditat- 
ing the scriptures^ pea it doiita with aoaae uaefi^ 
strictures that may occur to you, for the foundation 
c^ a fiiture work* By this nieansi you-will have a 
good sii^ly of suitable texts at hand ;— a semiop 
ahoujd be Bttde for a text, and not a te^t found out 
for a 9ersQ&Bi. Tor, to give our diseoiirses weighty 
it should appear th^t we are led to them by our text. 
Sudbt sermons will pix^hably have much more effect 
than ;»general diseourse to which a text seems only 
to he added as « decent introduction, but to which 
no rc^rd is had i^ tkt progress of it^* Affect not 
an pbsciure, difficulty or barren text^ to shew your ' 
ingenuity in throwing light upon itj or set others a 
wondering what you can make of it. Disconrais 
from such texts must be either unprofitable or un- 
natural t. 

S. Having chosen your subject, your next care 
is to be furnished with a store of useful and perti- 
nent thoughts upon it. Having fixed your spot on 
which to build^ you are now to prepare materials. 
To this purpose, carefully peruse your text, both in 
the original and different trsuislations. Attend to its 

 Id. p. 280. 

t Id. et Ibid. Many wtH mn^mber the text thatmaember 
nothing dse ; therefore iluch a choice should be njadeas niBy 
at least put a weighty and splaking sentence of the sciiptwea 
upon the fi^emofies of the pei^e. Id. p. 2i)7. 

connexions 
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connexions and reference ; and observe what is the 
principal subject it points to. Collect from your 
concordance^ or common-place book to the bibl^^ 
or from Mr. Clark*s Annotations, or from Wilson*s 
Christian's Dictionary, and other^ * all its parallel 
places, or the several scriptures that have a reference 
to it. Pen them- down on loose paper, to be pro- 
perly interwoven into the discourse under any par- 
ticular head or branch of it. Consult other authors 
on the samcsubject. Use their thoughts, but not 
their words, unless you quote them expressly; 
which should never be done, unless your author be 
a writer of eminence, and of good repute with your 
audience. And let it be a sentiment so weighty 
and well expressed, as deserves to be remembered 
by them ; and then they wilb remember it the sooner 
as coming from bim, than from yourself* 

3. Having thus provided materials, form your 
plan. Let your method, as well as your subject, 
flow from your text. Let the division be easy^ and 
natural, and such as the audience would expect.— 
*^ Let it arise from the subject itself ; and give a 
light and just order to the several parts. Such a di* 
vision, as may easily be remembered, and at the 
same time help to connect and retain the whole In 
fine, a division that sbewsi at once the extent of the 
subject^ and ofaU its parts ^. '' Avoid a tedious mud- 

* Cambraj's. Dialogues on Eloquence, p. 9- 

tiplicatioQ 
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tiplicatlon of particulars under every general head 
of your discourse. Let your particular heads be not 
only few, but distinct ; and affect not to conceal 
the number and order of them^ if they be distinct 
and natural, as vome modem preachers do. It is a 
false delicacy to aim at reducing a sermon to the 
form of a polite harangue** The other method of 

expressing 

* ** Of late yiean if has been mach the fashion to have no 
distinct diyisiond, hut to deliver what is said in the desultory 
form of an Essay. To whatever causes the custom is owing, 
I cannot, for several reasons^ universally or even generally ap- 
prove of it in the pulpit. The ablest Rhetoricians of antiquity 
have- given no sanction to the mode in question. * Method, 
according to' them, was a capital object of consideration ; and 
It appears from all which they have advanced upon it, that 
they expected it to be visible. Qn such a supposition their 
rules are founded ; and could not otherwise have been usu- 
ally pat into practice. For this I may appeal to the principal 
writers upon Eloquence, from Aristotle down to Quintilian. 
Agre^bly to the precepts' of the best rhetoricians, was the 
practice of the best orators ; and particularly of the two )a- 
Hiinaries, Demosthenes and Cicero : who frequently, who 
generally lay down their scheme in a distinct manner. Even 
where they have-not done this, the nature of the antient ora- 
tory rendered their method apparent. Their discourses, ac^ 
cording to the stated laws of composition, must consist of an 
exordium, a proposition of the subject, a confirmation, and a 
conclusion, not io mention the^ narration and confutation ; 
and they did not think of hiding these several parts, which 
were known and expected^*^ 

V His, 
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« expressing the n«imber of the hefuls m thdr firbper 
order, 19 not only more pleitsing to the opiBmon 
$Ort of heapers^ but a help to their und^standtQg 

** liU, (i. e. the Christian preacher's) usual business is to 
promote a regular course of instruction and 'edification. Rea« 
son and the^ffecdontare to go hand in hand together^ ia 
whatever is delivered from the pulpit. The important and g!b^ 
ffi^ua truths of the gospel are to be continually urged» in order 
to influence the temper and regulate the life. Here then two ox 
))ixee eommodions diyielons )»ecome exceedingly piopev, as 
)r(ssting-placef tp the sou]^ a« avoiding m^ttri^s which it c^n» 
digest ^d 1^^^ upon fojr its private ipiproyeinei^. He^ce Tvill 
ouf congregations receive substantial bepietl : wh^s^as vag^e 
fssays and disclamations lc9vt &«^ traces 10 t^ mf^d, ^9^ 
maice little otfu> impression upon the llf^U** Dr. Kippis's. 
»t Bridport^ 10th July, 1768^ p. 17^^20- 

^' Smfuns are now no oaore. I/>ose^ disjol{>teid Mss^ are> 
all the &shion. .Wed/ wm I the 0fify fiUrgyptftn ip Itf^n^^ 
who preached a dwidtd sermon> I would peigiav^ 9^ i^Qiy 
in my singularity. No bearer^ ))elie ever so acui^^ aifk giy^ a 
«atiafactory account, (as De^ TnqKUi justly pbsferveO pf 
lAxtsx^fuhum^k, modern essays. I will go a step &nhMi, WsiS; 
the beat and most regiUarfy 4'!fn4€d sermon to be piee^bfid 
without saying Ist^ 2d^ 3d, gp^ai beads, it would be jsta^t 
impossible to have a clear idea of it. 

<' Dr. Samuel JoHNSOK, in his diifoiioiis to a <^rg]^ii4ii,. 
concerning the composition of a seffinop^ i^iytproperly. eb-^ 
serves, that ' divisions not <iD.ly b§tp -the ^m^ory of the 
ItfiSLKT, hut direct th^ judgtnentM^f^hewrit^; th^ysupf^y 
fources of invention, and ke^p (^vtry p^nrt in its pr^^ plf^**^ 
$if James Stonebouse's <^ I^ter$/' p. 343^^-344 5 ^9i»o 
lAwson'd <^ Lecture! on Oiatoiy/' f • Afi0. T^ 

and 
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and memory ; which a preacher should by all meana 
carefully regard*. " It will be proper to draw 
your method or plan, on a loose piece of paper laid 
before you^ with the several particulars under their 
respective general, heads ^ and whatever place of 
scripture, or inferences, &:c. yoi| meet with in read** 
ing or meditating, pertinent to any particular point 
you shall speak to, you may then place them under 
that particular : For all things may not' come to 
your mind at once, and a thought is so quickly 
gone (let your memory be almost ever so tenacious 
and retentive) that you will hardly retain it, unless 
it be in this manner committed to paper. And 
whatever place of scripture you make use of, which 
you do not well understand, consult the ablest 
commentators on that passage for the meaning of 
it 5 that you may not apply it to a wrong sense f.'* 
4. Having thus provided materials, and formed 
your plan, begin the superstructure, which will now 
be raised and adorned with great ease, and be con- 
tinually improving upon yonr hands. For no man 

* It is t>at a bad rule in Alsted, (at least for vulgar audi* 
lories) when he advises to conceal and alter the method for 
variety's sake. CryPtis dispontwnis toUU fattidium auditoris,'-^ 
This may be true of itching^ curious bearers, but not of such 
as regard their own profit and edification. Wilk. Ecclet^ 
p. 5. 

f fiarecroft*B Ars Coac. p. Ill, 112, 

cai^. 
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can talk well on a subject^ of which he is not en- 
tirely master*. 

*' In the beginning you must endeavour to gain 
the favour of the audiente, by a modest introduc- 
tion, a respectful address, and^ the genuine marks of 
candour and probUyt*" Let your exordium be 
short, modest, grave, and striking ; either by pro- 
posing your method, and entering upon your subject 
directly ; or by a few important general observations 
which are connected with, or naturally lead to it ; 
or by some short unexpected remark on the words 
of the text J. 

In your enlargement on particulars, if you find 
your -thoughts do not run freely, on any point, do 
not urge chem too much \ this will tire and jade 

' * Eienim ex rerum cognitione efEorescat et redupdet opor- 
tet oratio : Quae nisi subesl res ab oratore percepta et cog- 
nita, inanem qua d dam habet elocutionem, et fero puerilem. 
Cicero de Orat. 1. i. §'6. ' 

f Cambray's Dialogues on Eloquence, p. 1 1 J* — Sed 'h»c 
adjuvant in oratore, lenitas vocis, vaUus, pudoris significatiOf 
▼erborum comitas. Cicero de Orat. 1. ii. § 43. 

{ '* It is of mighty importince, that this part, (i. e. the 
Introduction) should be rightly executed, and it is that in 
which there is most danger of failing. The best precept ap- 
pears to be this. ' When you have formefl your whole plan^ 
search among your inferences for the most easy and natural 
one : this will furnibh a good introduction : but take care that 
it do not afterwards appear^ at least in the same light.*'*— 
Lawson*« Lectures on Oratory, p. 381. T. 

the 
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the faculties too soon. But pursue your plan : 
better thoughts may occur afterwards^ which you 
may occasionally insert* 

Let your best sentiments stand in the beginning 
or end of a paragraph^ and th.e rest in the middle^ 
which will pass very well in good company. And 
let every head conclude with some striking sentence^ 
or pertinent scripture. ^ 

As every compleat sermon resembles a little 
book^ the method of composing the former may be 
the same with what Ringelbergius tells^ us he used 
in composing the latter. 

<^ My first care^ says he, is to form in my mind 
a perfect plan of the work before me. Then in a 
large tablet, or a sheet of paper, I set down the 
titles of the chapters^ or the several heads I am to 
disccarSe on. Then I look gver them to see if they 
have their proper place, connexion, and coherence, 
and alter them as I see occasion. Then, whilst my 
mind is still warm with the subject^ I take a brief 
sketch of what is proper to be said under each head, 
which I write down on a loose piece of paper ; these 
I afterwards transfer into my plan, and in a fair 
hand transcribe under their proper heads. By this 
means, I have the whole subject and method of the 
work under my eye at once. Then I every day 
transcribe a chapter for the press, and add, or ex- 
punge, as I go along, according as the matter re- 
quires. After this, when I see nothing deficient or 

redundant 
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redundant m the suJytect, I apply myself to revise 
the language*/' 

Let your application 1)e close,, fervent, and ahi- 
inated t . To which end, get your own heart warmed 
and penetrated with your subject. For however 
drowsy or inattentive your hearers may be in the 
beginning or middle of a discourse, they sh<Hdd be 
"always awakened and warmed at th6 close. *^ It is 
oftentimes proper at the end of a discourse to make 
a short recapitulation, wherein the orator ought to 
exert all his force and skill, in giving the audience a 
full, clear, concise view of the chief topics he has en- 
larged upbn J.'* And let the last sentence of the ser- 
mon, 

* RiDgel. d€ Ratiooe Stud. p« 88> g2. Vid; Ars GoDcio. 

f II oe euffit pasde savoird* oiiil fiiut-turer les usages^ il est 
Bec«|iaire df cenhoitre le but qu'oD doit se proposer dans 
une application. Or ce bur, c^est d'emouvoir, de toucher 
ses auditeurs, de leur inspirer les sentimens de p]^t£^ d*ainouc 
de Dieu, de charite, dec. Ost. de Pexerciae, p. 12^. 

\ Cambray*s Dialog<jieSy p. 118. 

The amiable Bishop of Clogher, Dr. Clayton* Ipments^ 
that in those great divines, BAiytow, Tillotsoit, Atter* 
i^VKYy Clarke, MARSHAJ.L, and Sherlock, there '' is not 
a peroration void of reasoning, and full of pathetic, warmad* 
dresses tt> the heart, whenever the subject will admit of iti 
and yet/* says he, <' this should be in them, in ony opinion,, 
to make them answer the end ihey were intei^ed for, because 
the bulk of mankind are to he vcougtu upon in religioo^ n^t 
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mot^ be either your text, or some pertinent scrip* 
ture^ or some weighty thought well expressed and 
vrorth remembering. 

5. Having thus raised your suplerstructuf • on 
the plan proposed^ you must put the finishing haad 
to the wcrk^ by decently adorning it : Which is 
the busmess of a revisal^ wherein you are to re« 
examine the method, matter and style, * 

K The method. Here perhaps you may see 
some small alterations necessary ; e. g. this head 
may come in more naturally before that; such a 
sentiment will, shine to more advantage at the con- 
clusion of a paragraph; and this particular head is 
not sufficiently distinct from that, and therefore 
both had better be wrought into one. 

2. With regard to the matter. Such a senti- 
ment is expressed before, therefore strike it out 
here ; too much is said upon this part of the sub- 

by arguments of leasoa to infonn their jadgmeat or under* 
standing, but b}* talking to their passions to move the heart. 
For do not yoa« does not ereiy body know, that the people 
of this age want less to be taught their duty, than to be per* 
suaded to discharge it? And if the heart is not warmed in 
a discourse upon religion, it will never be persuaded to put it 
in practice.'* Advice from a Bishop, 17^9. P. 87* 

For some useful hints and rules, on an application to the 
hearers^ by way of Inftnmou^ see Lawson's ''Lectures OU 
Oratory", 398— iOO. T. 

if 
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ject, too little upon that ; add here, retrench there ; 
if any new thought, or pertinent scirpture occur to 
your mind, search out the proper place wBere to 
dispose of it. 

3. With regard to your style. This thought is 
obscurely expressed, explain it; this sentence is 
equivocal, be more determinate ; this is too long, 
shorten it ; here is a jingle, correct it ; this disposi* 
tion of the words is harsh and hard to be pro- 
nounced, alter it; this expression is too mean and 
vulgar, substitute a better *. 

I shall conclude this chapter with the foUowmg 
general niles relating to the style of the pulpit, 

1; Let it be plain,, proper and perspicuous; and 
then the shorter it is, the better. A concise, full 
and nervous style is always most striking, therefore 
most pleasing. To obscure^ and weakeh the sense 
by a studied ornament, or flow of words, is wrong 
oratory, and nauseous to every one of true taste. 

^^ The words in asermon must be simple and in 
common use, not savouring of the schools, or above 
the imderstanding of the people. All long periods, 
such as carry two or three different thoughts in 
them must be avoided ; for few hearers can follow 

* Eqaidem in libris excudendis, euro spaciosum aliquem 
Yocum contextum^ aut verba duo, ornata invenio', laetitia ex- 
uho xnajore, quam si aureum reperissem. Ringel. de Rat. 
Stud. p. in, 112. 

or 
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•r apprehend these. Niceties of style are lost 
before a common audience */' 

2. Let your numbers be fidl and flowing. And 
carefully aroid all harshness and dissonance in the 
choice and disposition of your words : This is a 
part of rhetoric^ which though carefully cultivated 
by the ancients^ is too much neglected by the mo- 
dems f . ^^ In reading over a discourse to our- 
selves^ we must observe what words sound harsh^ 
and agree ill together ; for their is a music in speak* 
ing, as well as in singing, which a man though not 
otherwise critical in sounds^ v/ill soon discover J.** 

3. Observe a medium between a too short and 
too prolix style. The sententious style is apt* to 
be defective. A prolix one (if the members of a 
long sentence be not judiciously disposed^ and 
fraught with a weight of sentiment) tedious and 
disagreeable; and a low creeping style is as unbe- 
coming the dignity of the pulpit, as a high and tur- 
gid one. There is a decency to be observed in our 

• Burnet's Pa»t. Care, p. 223. 

f See treatise on Prosaic numbers Numeros equidem 

vitam Tocaverim orationit \ quod baud obscure apparebit, si 
sententiam numerosam sohreris, iisdem servatis el transpo- 
fitts verbis, , Quippe quae ante efl&cax erat, ea soluta ridicula 
▼idebitur) quamobrem in ooini opere, prima curarum esse 
debet, ut res sive membra cohereant; proxima, ut verba, seu. 
modulatio numerorum* Rii^el. de Rat. Stud. p. 92, 93* - 

\ Burnet's Past. Care, p. 236. 

language. 
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langtiage) as well as our dress * : With regard to 
both a prudent man will consider^ not only what is 
decent in itself^ but wnat is most so at certain 
times t« • 

4. An illustration of your subject by sensible 
ims^s^ and apt similies^ will always be agrees 

8*l€. 

Lastly. Let the conclusion of your periods be 
harmonious^ and your concluding thoughts the 
most memorable %. 
' See more on this subject^ part II. c. 4. 

^ CHAP. ir. 

I 

* * Expression is the dress of tboaght^ and stiU 

Appears more deceatj as more suitable. 
, A low GODceit in pompous words ezprvss*d, 

1$ like a clown in royal pqrple dress*d ; v 

^ For different styles with different subjects sort. 

As several garbs, with country, town and court. 

Some by old words to fame have made pretence. 

Ancients in phrase, mere modems in their sense ; 

Such laboured nothings in so strange a style. 

Amaze th' utileamed, mafce die learned smile. 

Pope's £ssi^ on Ciittcism. 

f Omnique in re, posse quod deceat facere, artis et na- 
turae est ; scire quid quandoque dtceat, pradeatiask Cic. de 
Orat. 1. 3. §. 55. 

% Elocutiopartibusquatuorconsummatur. Primumenim 
si res tr^ctetmr magniiica, caveo n6 pardcula usqukn jaMat 
husm, mfira dignitatem oiationis--tum eti&m video n^ v^« 

bum 
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CHAP. II. 



C£N£RAL KULES RELATING TO PX£ACHIKO» 

1 It were adviscable for yovrng preachers to pen down 
every sentence of their sermons in short*hand ] 

s^d 

bom Idem^ aut syllaba^ si fieri possit, bis ponatur — adhseo do 
operam, ut numerorum gratia, stve concentas cohaereatj 
aut per omnes periodi partes, aut saltern in fine — ^Postrema 
cura est, ne muUi sint fines Kententiarum, qui pedes easdem 
habeant. Ringel. de Rat Stud. p. 9O, 9 1 • 

In addition to this ^apter, some remarks of the late 
Dr. Kippis, OQ the subjects of pulpit discourses, may be pro* 

' perly added. '* The subjects of our discourses ought to be 
the great doctrines, duties, examples, assistances, promises 
and prospects of the gospel ; I say, the great doctrines, du* 
ties, examples, assistances, promises and prospects of the 

*gospel ; for it should never be forgotten by us, that we are 
preachers of the Christian religion ; and it is strange that this 
should ever be forgotten by any who actually believe in the 
revelation of our blessed Saviour. The New Testaaient 
eontaios the whole display of the lore of the only UueQod, 

» the 
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and trust nothing to their memories * until they are 
masters of a free^ fluent^ and proper style; and 

have 

the father to the degenerate children of Adam. It exhibits 
all the compassion and tenderness of Jesus. It holdeth forth 
a knowledge of the purest and noblest kind ; it conveys to 
us the pardon of our sins 3 it communicates the princi- 
ples . of holiness ; it inspires us with resignation and 
fortitude ; and it spreads before us a boundless happiness. 
These mighty blessings it gives to creatures who were Ab- 
solutely unworthy of them ; to creatures who were involved 
in ignorance and transgression^ who had no hope, who were 
liable to final condemnation. It rescues us from the most de* 
plorable of all calamities, and confers upon us the greatest 

possibfe 
^ " As light a matter as it may be thought by other people, 
and probably may be by you, yet I am positive it is a mat- 
ter of consequence,'* observes BjJ. Clayton, *' that sermons 
should be written in a large knd fair hand, without crowd- 
ing the words and the lines into one another. For by this 
means, if you take the pains in reading it often over, which 
you ought to take, the least glance of the eye, as you turn 
' from one side of your congregation to the other, will enable 
you to go on witlMut appearing to read at all. But this ma- 
nagement not only gives you the reputation of preaching 
almost without notes which the common people admire 
much, but is what will greatly recommend you to men of 
the first ability, as it enables you also to give the force and 
beauty of- elocution to ,what you say, and to adorn it with 
the energy and the* grace of action ; and though theatrical 
action is unseemly in so grave a character as a preacher's yet 
there is an action as proper to the pulpit, as that is to the 
stage." *' Advice from a Bishop to a young clergyman// 
P»59, 90. T. 
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'^arc acquired a good command of their spirits^ a 
free utterance, and a maturity of sentiments. Then 

they 

possible felici^a Eternal death was oar expected portion } 
bat eternal life is the gift of God throagh Jesas Christ oar 
Lord. In commonicating these benefits^ the wisdom^ truths 
rectitude, and goodness of our heavenly -Father are admir* 
ably portrayed, and the benevolence of the bjessed Re* 
deemer shines in fall beauty and lustre. It shines in a 
thousand affecting sitaations and instances resulting from 
his actions, discourses^ sufferings, death, resurrection and 
ascension. AH these must be acknowledged, whatever par* 
ficular system of opinions we embrace, provided we do ac< 
taally believe in the supernatural original and authority of 
our holy religion. In every view of the matter, Christianity is 
tobe regarded as an inestimable gift, as a pearl of unspeakable 
price. To be afraid therefore, of expressing ourselves in the 
highest terms concerning the mercy of God in the gospel ; 
not to draw from the New Testament our principal instruc- 
tions, arguments and motives^ is treason against our great 
master. We may lawfully make use of other Assistances ^ 
we may select materials from various sources : nor is it ne- 
cessary to be always introducing the name of Christ. But 
we must stand up in the pulpit as his ministers. His truths, 
- his laws, his life, his sanctions, we must display i upon his 
compassion and philanthropy we must insist, and speak un- 
der the powerful impression of that immortal salvation by 
him communicated." Charge at Bridport. p. 21 — 23. 

It is a recommendation of the strain of spreaching deli* 
neated in the preceding paragraph, that it is not only obli- 
gatory on the Christian preacher ; but it is popular and au- 
thoritative. It is popular, because it turns on topics^ which 
KQ in themselves very affecting and impressive, and which 

D 2 are 
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they may venture to leave something to the me» 
mory, by writing half sentences, 'till by degrees 
they are able to trust to it a good part of the en- 
,largement under every head, Thi* will be no great 
burden, provided they take care to be thoroughly 
masters of their notes, before they go up into the 
pulpit; and will be a great help to a free, decent and 
natural elocution.- 

I would not advise any young minister, though 
ever so happy in a strength of memory, entirely to 
lay aside his notes ; it can answer no valuable end, 
and the inconveniences of it are these; — the 
thoughts may possibly wander ; in that case you are 
bewildered without a guide : This reflection will 

are familiar to, and therefore easily apprehended by all 
hearers who are conversant with the New Testament; 
which it will also assist them to read with improving under- 
standing and interest. Itis authoritative, for it directs the atten- 
tion of the hearer from the opinion, authority and reasonings 
of the preacher, to the divine- oracles and to our heavenly 
master, Christ. Be it added, that it is truly evan^lical to 
bring under constant review and consideration the divine 
mission of Jesus, and the benefits it hath entailed on the 
human race; and to represent all, as flowing from the pure 
benevolence, and redounding to the glory oP the one God 
anJ FATHER of all. Op these topics the unitarian scheme 
not only allows, but invites the preacher to dwell, as form- 
ing its leading and fundamental principles ; namely, God the 
FATHBR, the first cause, and Jesus, the Christ, the great me- 
dium, instrument and agent of all the truths^ mercy and 
hopes of the gospel. T. 

create 
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create a confusion and perplexity in the mind, 
which the hearers will observe with pain; and 
you will scarcely ever be able to recover the 
right tract in that hurry of spirits without 
many a trip and much trouble : This will throw 
a tremor, at least a diffidence on the mind, which 
will make'it difficult to resume your wonted cou- 
rage. Besides, when so much attention is bestowed 
on the memory, you will be apt to pay too little to 
the judgment and aflections. You will not have 
leisure to observe how much your own heart is af- 
fected, or how you may best affect that of your 
hearers; who are never more pleased,^ than when 
they see their preacher composed, free, and deeply 
impressed with his own subject ; and never more . 
disgusted, than when they observe him confused, 
bewildered, of unatlentive to what he himself de- 
livers. Besides, the inaccuracy of diction, the iilek- 
gance, poverty and Io\MI||ess of expression, which is 
cofnmonly observed in extemporaneous discourses, 
will not fail to offend every hearer of good taste. 

•S. Go to the bottom of your subject; and think 
of every thing thai ought to be said upon it ; and 
consider what points, or parts of it, your hearers 
would be glad to have cleared yp, or most enlarged 
upon. To skim off only the surface, is to put off 
your audience with froth. The weightiest senti- 
ments often lie at bottom ; be at the pains then of 
diving deep to bring them up from thence. On 

the other haild, 

3. Take 
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3. Take care you do not torture your subject, 
by aiming to exhaust it. Do not endeavour to say 
every thing that can be sstid, but every thing that 
ought to be said upon it. A preacher's excellence 
is seen^ not so much in saying a great deal upon a 
textj as saying the best things in the best manner *• 

4. Do not crowd your thoughts too thick. This 
will but fatigue and perplex the minds of your hear- 
ers, who should always have time to follow you. 
If you pour water too fast into the funnel, it will 
run over. 

5. Protract not your discourse to arf undue 
length. The best sentiments will not be attended to^ 
whilst your hearers are impatiently waiting and 
wishing for the conclusion. It were better to offend 
by the other extreme, provided your matter be solid^ 
well disposed and well digested. Better leave your 

* Nolim te facere> quod praH qoadam ambitione, vuIgiM 
professorum hodi^ facit^ ut omnj^loco coneris omnia dioere, 
sed ea duntaxat, quae explicando prsesenti loco sint idonea; 
nisi siquandd, delectandi causi, digredienduni videbitur. 
Erasm. de Rat. Stud. p. 186. 

Un predicateur judicieux sait par1er> et se taire, il sait 
dire^ce qu'il faut, et s'arr^ter oii il faut. Oster. de Teser-^ 
cice du Min. p. 142. 

''Learn to distinguish the precise time of concluding; 

that i8> when you have executed the scheme at first laid 

down J when you have nothing new to say^ nothing of 

more weight and force ihan what hath been said ; when you 

have brought your argument to a point ; while the impres. 

•ion is strong and still warm in the hearer's mitid." Law. 

ton's Lectures, p. 406, 407* T. 

audience 
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audience longing than loathing. Abstinence is Ies< 
hurtful than repletion. I think Mr. Luther says in 
his table-talky that one necessary qualification of J^ 
preacher is, to know when to leave off, 

6. In practical preaching (which should be your 
ordinary strain) remember that yon preach to Chris- 
tians; and ftt your chief motives to practice be 
drawn from Christian principles. ** It is verily a 
fault in too many of the public teachers of our^ 
times, that their sermons are moral harangues ge- 
nerally ; .and Tully's Offices, and Seneca's Epistles,^ 
jBervethem instead of the Bible: they are furnished 
with nothing but moral precepts, as if they were 
preaching at Old Rome, or Athens, and their audi- 
tors were all infidels *.** 

7. Be sure to consult the capacity and under- 
standing of your bearers. Remember you are not 
declaiming in .the academy ; but preaching to an 
illiterate congregation : take care then that you be 
not. too learned, or tod logical ; that you do not 
shoot over the heads of your hearers (as they call 
Jt) either in your doctrine or language. Conde- 
scend to their capacities ; and let it be your ambi- 
tion and care whilst you are treating -of the highest 
subjects, to be comprehended by the lowest under- 
standing: wherein Archbishop Tillotson, Arch- 
bishop Sharp, and Dr. Sherlock will be your best 
patterns. It is not easy to be conceived how 



* Edward's Preacher, yoI^ I. p. J^» 

mucb 
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much ignorance of divine things there is in the 
minds of the greatest part of those you preach 
to. 

It was the observation of a late celebrated dwine 
in the church, of Rome, ^' That there are always 
three quarters of an ordinary congregation, who 
do not know those first principles of religion, in 
which the preacher suppose^ every one to be fully 
instructed *." It is to be hoped that matters are 
somewhat mended in our Protestant assemblies ; 
but still there is reason to fear, that they who com- 
pose the major part in our places of worship, are de-. 
plorably defective in their knowledge of the tnlc 
doctrines of Christianity. And as the subject should 
not be too deep for their conceptions, so neither 
should the style be too high for their comprehen- 
sion ; and therefore all scholastic terms, systemati- 
cal phrases and metaphysical definitions should be 
for ever banished from the pulpit. 

8.. Affect not to shew your parts, by entering 
upon nice and curious disquisitions, or by a strong 
portrait of general characters. This is shooting be- 
side the mark, or at least will but very seldom rc:ach 
it. The chief end it will produce (and which you 
will be thought to aim at) is your own applause, and 
not your people's profit. " Too close a thread of 
reason/ too great an abstraction of thought, too sub- 
lime and too metaphysical a strain, are suitable to 

• Cambray 

^ very 
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very few auditories, if to any at all*.'* "I love 
a serious preacher, who speaks for my sake, and not 
for his own, who seeks my salvation, and not his 
own vain-glory. He best deserves to be heard, 
who uses speech only to clothe hi* thoughts, arid 
his thoughts only to promote truth and virtue. 
Nothing is more despicable than a professed de- 
claimer, who retails his discourses as a quack does 
his medicines f." 

9. Endeavour to affect your own mind with 
Avhat you deliver ; and then you will not fail to af- 
fect the minds of your hearers J. There must be 
^ life and povvxr in your delivery, to keep up the 
*attention and fix the affection of therri that hear 
you ; '* for artificial eloquence, without a flame 
within, is like artificial poetry ; all its productions 
«»e forced and unnatural, and in a great measure 

* Burners Pastoral Care, p. 21 9 It is here that our 

preachers are most defective. Most of their fine' sermons 
contain only philosophical reasonings; sometiaies 'hey pre- 
posterously quote scripture only for the sake of decency and 
■ornament. Their sermons are trains of fine reasoning ?ibout 
-religion, but they arc not religion, itself. We «, i^ly our- 
selves too much to the drawing .of moral cha ''deters, <'.nd 
inveighing against the general uisorders of uuiukiiid } but we 
don*t sufficiently explain the precepts and princi|jles of the 
^s^jel. Cam bray's Dialogues, p. 1 00, lOl. 

+ Cauibray's letter to the Frenfih academy, p. 230. . 

ij: Summit- quantum e^o quiden- icntio, n:ca m-. vendos 
^flfecuii, in hoc posiia est, ut mo>. Jduiur ipsi. Q,. <uilian« 
i. 6 c, 2. 

*D 5 lidicuious." 
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ridiculous *.*' " 'Tis said of John Baptist that he 
was a burning and shining light, ardere prius est^ 
lucere posterms; ardor mentis^ est lux doctrincSf 
*Tis a hard matter to aflect others with what we are 
not first afi'ccted ourselves t«'* 

10. When you are called to touch upon con- 
troversy (which you should avoid as much as poss- 
ible in the pulpit) be candid, clear, short and cour 
victive. Be sure that your arguments be solid, 
close and strong ; and your answers at least as clear 
as the objections : for if these be plain and those 
perplexed, you will but confirm the error you meaa 
to confute J. Avoid all needless censures, especially 
of persons by name. When a censorious spirit is 
kindled by the preacher, nothing will sooner be 
catched by the hearers ; and that unhallowed flame 
will quickly be propagated far and wide,— — rDark 
debates in divinity are like rocks, not only steep and 

* Burnetts Pastoral Care^ p. 223. 

f Bishop Wilkin's Ecclesiastes, p. 26% 

[ ** It is be only who Jeeis with spirit^ can paint with spirit^ 
HOT can any roan communicate a passion to others, till he haa 
ferst felt it Aimsei/,** Fordyce's *' Art of Preaching/' p. 1 IB. 
So the Roman poet> Horace's Ait of Poetry> 1. 102. 

Si \is me flere^ dolendum est 
Primum ipsi tibi j tunc tua me infortunia Isedent I 
** l£ jou would have me weep, begin the strain^ 
Then shall 1 feel your sorrows -, feel your pain I** 

Francis* T.J 

% See Wilkin's Eccles. p. 26. 

I craggy^ 
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tT9ggyy but barren and fruitless, and not worth the 
pains of climbing to the top ; and what influence 
they have on the spirits of men, is commonly a 
bad one. It is scarce to be imagined what harm 
these theological subtllties do us. As spirits exr 
tracted from bodies are always hot, heady and in* 
ilammatory : So divine truths subtilized and too 
much sublimated, heat, intoxicate and discom^ 
pose the minds of men, fire their tempers, and 
kindle very hurtfd and unruly passions, to 
the disturbance of their own peace and that of 
others. 

1 1 « Let your great aim in every sermon be to 
please God and profit your people, to do them 
good rather than gain their applause. Do not covet 
a reputation^ for eloquence ; it will turn you off 
from higher views* Besides, an excessive desire 
of popularity and fame will subject you to many 
secret vexations: As well may you expect the 
sea to be undisturbed, as the mind of an ambiti- 
ous man to be long free from disquietude *. 

Lastly. Endeavour to £ei the great principles 
of Christianity wrought into your own heart ; and 
let them shine in your temper and conversation. 
*^ Ministers have one great advantage beyond all 
the rest of the world in this respect, that whereas 

•Of. de Sacer. 1. 5„ 
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the particular callings of other men prove to them 

great distractions, and lay many temptations in 

their way to divert them from minding their high 

and holy calling of being christians, it is quite 

otherwise with the clergy; the more they fellow 

their proper callings, they do the more certainly 

advance their general one; the better Ipfieste they 

are, they become also the better christians. Every 

part of their calling, when well performed, raises 

good thoughts, and brings good ideas into their 

minds, and tends both to increase their knowledge 

and quicken their sense of divine matters *. — 

Cicero, QjLiintilian and Horace, all' made virtue a 

necessary qualiiic_ation in a complete orator f. I am 

sure it is so in a christian preacher. It is required of 

' a presbyter that he be blameless. Tit. i. 6. J. 

Wl.en a preacher has the great doctrines which he 

teach^ in-wrought into his temper, and he feels the 

* Barnet*s Pastoral Care, chap. 8. 

t Qua? (sc. eloquentia) quo major est, probitate jungcnda, 
summaque prudentia ; quarum virtutum expertibus si dicendi 
copiam tradldcriiuus, non eo<« quidem oratores fcfficerimus, 
sc^d furentibus qvisedam arir»a dedcrimus. 

Cicero de Omtore, 1. 3. ^ l4. 

Sit ergo nobis o!ut«^r, qiiciii inslituimus^ is qui a M. Ci- 
oc'Mic 5nitur. Vir bonus d'ccvili peritus-^deoque non di- 
cA'vdi r.ioijo p.Airr.ir.:!! ir. eo facuUatem, sed omnes animi vir- 
Xulc6 cxiginius., Quiatilian^ Lib. xii* c. 1. 

r^cribendi rcclc saporo/?st etprincipiuw et fons. 

' Hor. de Art. P^oet, 

^ In d'acerdote etiam auis clia prubibentur. 

Vide Hieronym. in loco, 
influence 
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influence of them on his own spirit, he will reap 
fiom thence ihe«t tiree great advantages in his 
public ministrations : He will then speak from his 
own experience. He will with great cofiden^e and 
assurance direct and counsel others. And will 

m^re readily gain belief to what he says *. 

Without this experimental sense of religion ir^ the 
heart, and a steady practice of it in the life, all 
the learning in the world will not make a person, 
either a wise man, a good christian, or a faithful 
minister f* And to induce him to a wise circum- 
spection in his conduct, he should often consider 
the influence his own example will have upon his 
people, for whom he must live, as well as for 
himself ; and who will think themselves very jus- 
tifiable if they indulge to no other liberties than 
such as they see their minister take himself I; 

Before I close this chapter, let me add one thing 
more, viz.. That a minister, both with regard to 
his conduct and preaching, should take care not 

 Edward's preacher, vol. ]. p. 321. 

f Aliud enim est scire, aliud sapere. Sapiens est, qui 
didicit non omnia, sed ea quae ad veram fellcitatem perti- 
nent 3 et lis quae didicit afRcitur, ac transfiguratus est. 

Erasm/Ecclesiastes, p. 21. 

A bishop had need be sober and vigilant, and have all his 
eyes about him, who lives not only for himself^ but fqc so 
great a multitude of people. 

Chr^sostom d€ Saccr. I. 3. e. 13. 
' ' to 
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to be too .much aJBTected with common ^fsune* 
Though he is not to be absolutely indifferent tp Jtbe 
applauses and censures of others, jret he should 
arm. himself against the bad influence of both^ 
He must expect to pass through good report and 
evil repprt : And both are apt to make hurtful 
impressions on weak, unstable minds. — ^As to evit 
report, a stoic will tell you, that, in confidence^ 
of your innocence, you ought absolutely to desjHse 
both it and its author. " 

I think Chrysostom's advice is more suited t(^ 
the character of a christian minister. ** As for 
groundless and unreasonable accusations, says he> 
(for such a christian bishop must expect to meet 
with) it is not right either excessively to tiear them^ 
or absolutely despise them." He should rather en-r 
deavour to stifle them, though they be ever sc^ 
Grilse, and the author of them ever so despicable^ 
for both a good and bad report is greatly increased 
by passing through the bands of the multitude, 
who are not accustomed to examine, but to blab 
out every thing they hear, whether true .or false^ 
Therefore we are not to despise them, but to nip 
thoije evil surmises in the bud, -speak friendly to 
those who raise them, be their characters ever 
so bad, and omit nothing that may remove their 
Wrong impressions of us. And if after all they per- 
sist to defame us, we may then despise them *.** 

* ChtysMtom de Sacodot. L. y. c. 4. 

CHAP. 
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GHAP. HI. 

• F THE DUTIES IMMEDIATELY PREVIOUS TO 

ft 

THE WORK OF THE PULPIT. 

I o prepare you for this service, the following di- 
rections may be useful. 

1. Before you enter on the public worship of 
God in his house, be sure to apply yourself to the 
throne of grace, for a divine blessing on your la- 
bours. It was a usual saying of Mr. Luther, 
Bene orasse, est benS studuisse *. In these your 
previous devotions, see that your heart be vel^ 
sincere and ferventt- You must pray for your- 
self, and piay for your people. 

* Sub horom concionis ecclesiastes det se profundas de- 
precationiy et ab eo postulet sapientiam, linguafn, et orati- 
oois eventual, qai linguas infabtium facit disertas. Incre- 
dibiledicta qoantum lucis, quantum vigoris, quaotum t<h 
boris & alacritatis hi&c accedat ecclesiastae. Eras. £cclea» 
p. 486, 

f " By means of such intercourses with Heaven, you will 
step from your closets into the pii^it breathing a certain ethe<« 
rial air^ and labouring with the very spirit of truth and love, 
which flows from the Divinity and tends towards him.'^ 
FoBPTcs's Art of pieachiBg, p. 2^. 3d edition. T* 

(I.) You 
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(1.) You must pray for yourself — that God 

would help you to bring your own Spirit into a 

- frame suitable to the work you are about to un- 

dertake that the word you deliver may affect 

your own heart, or that you may first feel the hojy 
flame you would communicate to others — that a 
dow of utterance may be opened to you, and that 
you may speak as becomes the oracles of God — 
that he would direct you to speak to the consci- 
ences and particulaV cases of your hearers, or that 
what you deliver, may be a word in season * — 
ai\d that he would especially assist you in prayer, 
and give you the spirit of grace and supplication, 

.2. You are to pray for your people — that their 
attentions may be engaged both to the evidence 
and importance of the things they are to hear-^ 
that God. would open their hearts to give them a 
fair and candid reception, and that no bad preju- 
dice may prevent the good effect of the word — 
that the grace of God may co-operate with his 
appointed means, to set home divine truths with 
power on their consciences — that thfey may be 
able to retain the good seed that is sown — that it 
may bring forth it's proper fruit in their future 
lives — and finally, that their prayers for you, and 
^ behaviour towards you, may strengthen your hands, 
and make you more serviceable to their souls. 

* Ad docendum divina nemo idoneus est, nisi dectus 
^vinitdc. Id. p. 1 lO. 

3. Let 
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B. Let your mind and countenance be very 
•omposed and serious, and your gesture grave and 
decent. To this end, endeavour to bring your 
spirit into a religious and devout frame, before you 
come- into the house of God. Attend to the real 
importance of the work you are called to, both 
when you are the mouth of God to the people, and 
when you are the mouth of the people to God. 
Avoid those objects, and avert those thoughts, 
which tend to discompose your mind, or indispose it 
ibr the sacred service you are going to engage in. 
Clear your heart of all vain and worldly cares, and 
especially of all vexatious and disturbing thoughts, 
before you enter on the public service of God. 
Endeavour to attain a spiritual, holy and heavenly 
frame of mind by previous prayer, reading, and 
devout meditation. It will render your sacred work 
both more agreeable and easy to yourself, and 
mpre beneficial to your hearers, if you endeavour 
to carry into the house of God that serious temper 
of mind which you desire they should carry out 
of it. 

4. Before you enter on your work, take time 
to premeditate and recollect some of the most 
weighty, pertinent and important sentiments and 
expressions you may have occasion for either in, 
prayer or preaching. This will be especially ne- 
cessary, if you give any thing in charge t9 tlie 
Oiemory^ that you may not be at a loss for those 

sentimenta 
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sentiments when they are to be produced m their 
proper place. The mind should be well seasoned 
with the discourse before it be delivered. It is not 
enough to be master of your notes^ but you must 
enter into the spirit of youf subject. Call in every 
thing that is proper to improve it, and to raise and 
animate your mind- in the contemplation of it*. 

5. Affect your mind with the consideration of 
the solemnity and importance of the business you 
are going about; and how much may depend on a 
faithful execution of it. Few men had ever more 
natural courage than Mr. Luther^ and yet he was 
often heard to say, that even to the latest part of 
his life, he never could conquer his fear when be 
mounted the pulpit f. And St. Chrysostom used 
to say, that that scripture. They watch for ydur 
SQulSjt as those that must give an account ^ Heb. 
xiii. 17. struck his mind with constant awe %. 

' * '* One of the two English divines whom I have men* 
tinned in this letter, and who were the only preachbhs 
I eVer saw there, took as much pains he told me in writing 
and speaking his sermon in his study, before he preached it> 
as most others do in the composition ; and his success wa* 
answerable/* Advice from a Bishop, p. 65. T. 

f Etsi jam senex, et in concionando extrcitus sum, ta« 
men timeo quoties suggestum conscendo. 

Wilkin's Eccles. p. 254. 

t ^%H P*0^ <«vm; na «riiXftf tffMx«; ««rar(iii /uM^rnif ^vxy», 

Chiysostom de Sacefdotio. L 6^ 

Lastly. 
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Lastly. Keep up a self-command, and a W 
coming presence of mind; and get above a low^ 
servile fear of men. If you are master of your 
subject, and come well furnished with suitable 
materials for their religious improvement, and 
produce plain scripture and reason for what you 
advance, you have no cause to fear either the critic 
or the censor; but may with modesty conclude^' 
that you are at least as good a judge of the subject 
you have taken so much pains to understand and 
digest, as they are, who perhaps never gave it so 
precise or extensive a consideration*. 

* ** The great endeavoar of erery one who preaches the 
gospel, should be to acqaire lyith his audience, Autkcrity^^ 
How then shall we obtain this so valuable Authority? Ye 
may be assured of it, by establishing a belief, that yon are 
possest of a competent degree of knowledge, of perfect sin« 
eerity, of diligence : By composing your discourses with 
due care : By exact attention in the right choiee of subjects ; 
disposing them with clear method,- treating (hem with close 
reason, well moderated passion and chaste fancy ; by expres»« 
ingyour sense properly, with- perspicuity and shortness ; and 
by delivering the whole with a natural, becoming warmth and 
variety. And inore especially if you would do good by 
preaching, or maintain any degree of this Authority, preserve 
a strict conformity of manners to your doctrines : Be wbai^ 
you recommend." Lawsoa*s Lecturei. p. 430, 43 1 • T. 
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CHAP. IV. 



OF PULPIT-ELOCUTIOK. 

XJndeh this phrase, I comprize the language^ 
pronunciatiofiy and action that are most becoming 
the pulpit. 

1., The language. This must be plain^ pro- 
per, pure, concise and nervous. 

( 1 .) Let your language be plain or perspicuous *. 
It is a nauseous affectation to be fond of hard 
words, or to introduce terms, of art and learning 
into a discourse addressed to a mixed assembly of 
plain, illiterate, christians. The ridicule of it will 
appear, by supposing you were to talk to them in 
that manner in common conversation. They who 
do not understand you^^will dislike you; and they 
who do, will see the affectation, and despise you. , 

* Prima est eloquentias virtus, perspicuitas ; et quoquisque. 
ingenio roinus valet, hoc se magis attollere et dilatare co* 
nature ul staturi breves in digitos eriguntur, et plura infirmi 
mnantur. Quintilian, !• ii. c. 3. . 

. ^ (2.) Let 



r 
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(2.) Let your words be well-chosen^ proper and 
expressive ; such as your hearers not only under- 
stand, but such as are most fit to convey the sen- 
timents you mean. 

(3.) Aim at a purity of language. To this end 
diversify your style^ as far as it is consistent with 

perspicuity and propriety Avoid the frequent 

and near repetition of the same word, unless it be 
very emphatical, and the re-iteration rhetoric^ 
Shun all harsh and jingling sounds— i-Hav^ an 
eye to an easy cadence at the close of your periods, 
and conclude as often as you can^ with an enipha- 
tical word — Avoid dubious and equivocal expresr 
sions,^ or such as leave the sense indeterminate-^ 
and all low, vulgar and barbarous words — Let your 
phrase be like your dress, decent, unaffected, and 
free from gaudy and studied ornaments — And, in 
fine, let all your art be to imitate nature. 

(4.) A concise style very well becomes the pul- 
pit : Because long periods convey not the sense 
cither with so much ease, or force, especially to 
uncuUivated minds. But affect pot to speak in 
proverbs. A short, sententious style, if it be ex- 
pressive^ full and' clear, will be always strong and 
universally agreeable. 

(5.) Aim at a striking, nervous style, rather 
than a diffusive, flowing one: And let the most 
emphatical words convey the sublimest thoughts ; 
and if there be a glow in the sentiment, it will 

seldom 
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seldom fail to shine in the expression *. Sec ch. u 
ndfinem. 

2. The pronunciation. 

(U) Let this be quite free, natural and easy, 
'^ The whole art of good oratory consists in ob- 
serving what nature, does, when unconstrained. 
You should address yourself to an audience, in 
such a modest, respectful, and engaging manner, 
that each of them should think you are speaking 
to 'him in particular f**' Every sort of affected 
tone is to be careflilly avoided. Suppose your 
whole auditory to be but one person, and that you 
were speaking to him in your own parlour. And 
let the nature of your subject direct the modula- 
tion of your voice : Be cool in the rational, easy 
IB the familiar, earnest in the persuasive, and 
warm in* the pathetical part of your discourse ]!• 
lEvery passion requires a pronunciation proper to 
itself f« 

(^.) Let the voice be always distmct, and de- 
liberate 5 and give every word it'd full sound. 

Attend 

* Verbaque provisam rem non'itivita sequentur, 

Hor. dft Art. Poet. 
^ Cambray's Dialogues, p. 98. 

\ ** The spirit and beauty, and I may say the very essence 

of prpAUjlcialioQ, lies in proper emphases and accents ; and 

in Taryiag the notes and times pursuant to the diyersity of sen* 

limenis and the occasions." Arch. Hort^^ Instructions (• 

the Clergy, p. 10. T. 

* \ See Treatise on Elocution, p. 29» 
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Attend to your own voice: If it be not strong, 
full and clear to yourself^ you may be sure it is not 
so to many of the audience. ' And to help your 
voice, address yourself chiefly to the remotest part 
of the 'assembly, and then they who are nearer 
will hear plainly enough — Let your pronunciation 
be very deliberate. You will be in little danger of 
speaking too slow, provided your voice and action 
and the weight of the sentiment keep up your 
hearers* attention. 

(3.) Aifect not to move the passions by a loud, 
clamorous voice. This is not powerful preaching; 
and argues no excellence in the preacher^ but 
the strength of his lungs. It is unseemly in a 
Christian minister to imitate the priests of DelphoSf 
who delivered their oracles with rage and foaming. 
This noisy^ blustering manner shocks a delicate 
hearer, and degrades the dignity of the pulpit. 
To be a Boanerges, it is not necessary to become 
a Steptor *. However, 

(4.) Let your voice be always lively and awak- 
ening; though at sometimes it should be moi^ 
animated than at others. 

(5.) Now and then a sudden change fr6m'a 
higher to a lower key (when something remark- 
able occurs) will wonderfully catch the attention. 
This is what Quintllian calls Ar$ variandij which, 

when 

* £dward*8 preacher^ toI. i. p. 1 98. 
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when well timed^ is not only graceful in itself^ 
but pleasing to the ear^ and gives no small relief 
to the preacher *. 

(6.) Repeat sometimes the most retnarkable 
sentences with a free^ decent^ easy manner. 

(7. ) Make a pause after some important thought* 
These pauses . (especially near the close of a dis- 
course) will have a very good effect; not only as 
they render the service more solemn, but give 
l)0th yourself and your hearers time to compose 
and recollect ; and mightily aw*aken their attention 
;to what follows ; which should therefore be always 
something worthy of it. ^* There are some occa- 
sions, where an orator might best express his 
thoughts by silence : For if being full of gome 
.great sentiment^ he continue immoveable for a 
moment, this surprising- pause will- keep the mindd 
of the audience in suspense^ and express an emo- 
tion too. big for words to utter t-"-^In a word, 
(as Qjuintilian observes) the great art of elocution 
is no more than a proper and natural modulation 
and variation of the voice^ according to the na- 
ture of the subject J. 

 Ars porro variandi, cum gratlam prebet, ac renovat 
aures, turn dicentem ipsa laboris matatione reBcit. 

Quindlian, 1. xi. c. 3. 
"I- Cambray's Dialogues on Eloquence^ p. 89' 
X Secundum rationem rerum, de quibos diclmus, con- 
formanda vox eit. 1. xi. e. 3. Qniotii. 

3. The 
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5j> The action. - Tbts mu$t always be adaptei. 
to the pronunciMion^ as that to the pamona.^ 
Here two extremes are to be avpidedj^ viz, .too 
much^ and too little action. 

(1.) Let not 3KniT action, be too much. *f We 
have some at home that outdo the French> and 
invent new ways of an apish and uncouth deport- 
ment. One is ready 'evt'ry moment to throw him>* 
self out of the pulpit^ and the people that sit be« 
low him are in continual fear that he will be iii 
good earnest. Another reckons up ^U the beads' 
and particulars on the tips of his fingers^ which 
he exposes to the^ gazing people. Others by odd 
and fantastic gestures of the like nature delight ta 
give the auditors diversion, and make good the 
primitive use of the word pulpit y which was the 
higher part of the stage where the players and 
eom^ians acted. But our serious preacher abhora 
all of this kind, and never affects to be theatri- 
cal ♦.*' . 

To be more particular-^Yowr action should not 
be perpetual. The body or any part. of it must 
not be in constant motion. As the preacher should 
not be, like the trunk of a tree, always immove- 
able; so neither, like the boughs of it, in con- 
tinual agitation. Nor must the motion of th© 

body be uniform and unvaried, A steady vibra- 

tive 

* Edward''* Prwtoher, ilaU l;.p. 300. 
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rive swing of the body from the right to the left, 
like the penduhtm of a clock, is very minatnral 
ind feulty. *^ As there is a monotony in the 
voice ; so there is a uniformity . in the gesture^, 
that is no less.nauseous and utmatural, and equal- 
ly contrary to the good effect that one might ex- 
pect from decent action *."—-Ag^in, your action 
should not be mimicaL Hie hands should sejdom 
stir, unless when some passion is to be expressed, 

or some weighty senthnent pointed out. Nor too 

violent. As when it exceeds the force of the ex- 
pression, and the dignity of the sentiments A 
fault we often see in company among persons of a 
warm, impetuous temper. Nor theatficai, pom- 
pous and affected.. This becomes neither the dig- 
nity df the pulpit, nor the solemnity of the work. 
The chief action should be (1.) in the eyes: 
which should be coiiimanding, quick and piercing; 
not confined to your notes, but gently turning to 
every part of your audience, with a modest, grace- 
ful respect. (2.) The head-: Which should al- 
ways regularly turn with the eyes. (3.) The 
bands. The right hand should have almost all 
the action ; at least the left hand is never to be 
moved alone. (4.) The upper part of the body : 
Which should always correspond with the motion 
^f the eyes, head- and hands, and should be for 

the 

'^ Cambray's Dialognes, p. 91. 
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the most part erect. Avoid a lazy lolling on the 
cushion ; on which your elbows should rarely rest^ 
And when they do (e. g* when you make a consi- 
derable pause) let it be with an easy, graceful 

attitude. In a word, let all your pulpit-actions, 

be natural, free, decent and easy: Which by 
£requent practice and a careful observation of these 
rules, will be soon attained *. 

(2.) The other extreme to be avoided is, too 
little action. To stand like a statue, stiff and 
motionless, wh^n you are speaking to your people 
of the most momentous and affecting things, is 
as unnatural and as disagreeable as a set, uniform 
tode in pronunciation ; and looks as if you were 
not in earnest yourself, .and cared not whether 
your people were so s How singular would this 
appear if you were talking to a friend in private, 
upon any particular affair that very much concern- 
ed him, and to which you d&sire to excite his 
most earnest attention. How will your hearers 
be able to keep from sleeping, if they see you 

are scarce awake yourself. Into this extreme 

the English preachers are most apt to fall, as 
the French into the former. But after all let 
it be remembered, that the end of a decent, just 
and lively pronunciation and action, is only to 
excite fnd fix the attembn of your hearers. Let 

your 

* See Treatise on £locutioD> p. 39, and leq. 
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your chief care be still directed to the propriety 
and importance of your sentiment^ and the dig- 
nity of your subject : For it will never fail to dis- 
gust your hearers, if you rouze their attention by 
a solemnity of voice and action, and then put them 
off with something low, Jtrite or unaffecting *.. 



CHAP. V. 



OF PRAVEIL. 



S. The next most considerable part of the pas- 
toral office is prayer'; which is commonly divided 
into the grace and gift of prayer. 

i. The grace, or the spirit of prayer. This 

^signifies either (1.) Praying with the heart and 

spirit, 

♦On the siibjectof pulpit elocution, as it includes both 
prtinunciation and action, sec Laws ou's Oratory, Lecture 
xadi. and Dr. James;Fordyce's Sermon, on the Eloquence of 
the Palpk, and Essay on the Action of the Pulpit. T. 

'3 
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spirit^ with the intent engagement of all the men* 

tal powers, understanding, will, and affections* 

Or (2.) with the exercise of those christian graces 

v^hich^are proper to enkindle a devout fervour of 

mind in that part of worship ; such as humilityy 

self-abasement, faith^ love, delight, desire, trust 

in God^ hope and heavenly-mindedness. Or (3.) 

under the particular aid and influence of the Holy 

Spirit * who helps our infirmities, and te^hes us to 

prayr So says the apostle. We know not what to 

pray for as we ought, but the spirit helpeth our 

infirmities, Rom, viit. 26. by composing our spirits, 

giving 

* It is not the design of this edition of Mr. Mason's Tract 
OB the micisterial character, to enter into a full discussion of 
the correctness of the excellent Author's ideas and views oil 
points of doctrine, occasionally introduced in it : Yet a hint 
or two may be permitted on such points. The passages con* 
cerning the aid of the spirit in prayer, to which he refersj 
will on examination be found to refer to the age of miracu- 
lous and extraordinary communications ; when the state of 
the infant christian churchy formed of illiterate members, 
just brought over from the superstitions of Judaism, or th»- 
eoiruptions of idolatry, and not yet furnished with written 
records and principles of Christianity, being miere novices in 
the knowledge of it, rendered them incapable without ex-' 
traordinary illuminatioiuand aid, of drawing up prayers and 
of composing psalms and hymns for public worship. The 
New Testament, and the heavenly doctrine it contains, fur- 
nishes materials for devotion to later ages : and in the ex- 
ercises of our rational powers and pious dispositions, we 

may. 
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giving us a greater abstraction from the world, 
and a greater elevation of heart, and calling into 

lively exercise the graces before mentioned. 

This spiritual prayer may be entirely mental, with- 
out the use of words ; and it is this spirituality 
which gives to our prayers all their effect and 
power; and without it no prayer, though ever so 
properly composed or decently delivered, will be ac- 
ceptable to God, or available to ourselves : which 
therefore we should frequently atid earnestly ask 

at the- throne of divine grace. -But it is the 

other kind of prayer, which I am at present more 
particularly to consider, \rz. 

2. The gift of prayer ; . or an ability to perform 
this duty extempore, in a decent and devout man- 
ner, publicly. To this purpose three things are 
required. (I.) An enlargement of mind. (2.) 
A regulation or arrangement of our thoughts. 
(3.) A freedom of expression, or ready utterance. 
These will take in the matter, method, and man- 
ner of prayer. 
; . (1.) An 



may, with hope and joy rely on the " God of wisdom^ the 
author of every good and perfect gift, with whom is the 
preparation of the heart of man^** for all necessary coneur- 
tence with our native powers and holy desires, hy the opera- 
tions of his energy, which guides, directs, and animates all 
things. See Benson, on Jude, v. 2Q> and Essay annexed to 
2. Timothy^ part ii. ch. ii. T. 
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(I.) An enlargement of mind; which takes in 
the matter of prayer. Whatever we want, or de-^ 
sire, or know we ought to desire^ 8hT)uId be the 
subject-matter of our prayers, to order to an en- 
largement of mind hi prayer, and a suitable supply 
of matter. 

We must ( i . } be well acquainted with the state 
of our souls; and attend to our spiritual wants 
and weaknesses. The. christian's own heart is his 
best prayer-book. The more we converse with 

that, the better shall we converse with God. 

It may not be amiss to commit to writing those 
defects and blemishes, we chiefly observe in our 
characters, the mercies we have received (especially 
any particular mercies we have received by prayer) 
either deliverance from evil, direction in dtfBculttes, 
or the accomplishment of a desired end: each 
of which will be a proper subject either of pe- 
tition, confession or thanksgiving. (2.) When 
you address jrourself to the sacred work, see that 
the mind be free, composed and serious. Its 
conceptions and apprehensions will then be more 
ready, and proper thoughts will more freely* oc- 
cur. (3.) Possess your mind with an awful reve- 
rence of the Divine Majesty, whom you address- 
a» the heart-searching God. (4.) Let your expres-^ 
sion be very deliberate and solemn, that the mind 
may have time not only to conceive, but to regu-- 

late. 
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late and contemplate it^ conceptions. (5.) Dai'y 
«tudy the word of God, with this view in particular, 
that you may be the belter supplied with mate- 
tials for devotion, (6.) Fndeavour a£ter a com* 
prehen^ve view of things. Let the mind take a 
wide scope ; and let it frieely run on those subjects 
that most affect it. (1») Let practical divinity, and 
a right disposition of heart towardis God, be your 
principal care and study. ' (8%) Take some time to 
premeditate and recollect the chief topics of prayer, 
and commit some few well-chosen expressions and 
sentences to memory. (Lastly.) Let the subject 
you have preached 'upon, (and espedally those 
you have found your mind most warmly afiected 
with, and some of the, most' striking sentiments 
and expressions in them,) be wrought into the 
composition of your future prayers, ranged under 
their proper heads. This in time will greatly en- 
rich your magazine of materials for prayer ; and 
lead you to proper thoughts and words on the nK>st 
important occasions. 

(2.) We should not only aim at a comprehen- 
sion, but observe a method in prayer : The usual 
method is (l.) Invocation. Wherein we are to 
iiiake a solemn mention of some of the divine, 
attributes. Nor should this be always confined to 
the beginning of prayer. It may very properly ba 
repeated by way of preface to some of the prin- ' 

cipal 
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eipal petitions we put up to God; which ndien 
pronounced with serioueneis and reverence will 
have a good .efiect to awaken the devetton of the 
. heart; But always remember to invoke the AU 
mighty under those attributes and perfections which 
are most suitable to the blessings you ask of him : 
c. g. When we pray for an accession . of divine 
knowledge and wisdom^ the address maybe ia: 
this form. '^ O thou father and fountain of light> 
in whom there is no ilarkness at all; who givest to 
man the wisdom he asketh of thcfe, we beseech 
thee to disperse the darkness of our minds, shine 
into our hearts^ .and liberally bestow upon us that 
wisdom: which thou knowest we want.*' ' (.2.) Conv 
fession of sin^^. The transition to' this part of 
prayer will be natural and easy, by taking parti- 
cular notice of those moral perfeetions of the 
divine -nature, in which we Ourselves are mos< 
defective: e. g. The righteousness and holiness 
of God, as thus. "  O holy, holy, holy, Lord 
God Almighty! who act of purer eyes than to 
behold iniquity, wherewith shall .we thine unholy 
creatures presume to appear before thee, . or lift up 
our eyes or thoughts to heaven, which <oitr iniqui- 
ties have reached before them !**•-— —lii: public 
prayer, let these confessions be general. . Inpri-- 
vate, particular, as your own consciousness of; 
guilt may suggest. (5.) Petition. . The conuierion i 

E. 5> heret 
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here may be properly made by the mention of the 
divine mefciesy i>r the remembrance of Christ's 
mediatorship, and the promise of grace and par- 
don to penitent sinners : And most properly begins 
with petition for pardon ; then, for a more perfect 
renovation ; aft«r which proceed to beg for other 
spiritual blessings; as more light and knowledge, 
more love to God, more faith and. hope, more 
strength against temptation and sin, more purity 
atid heavenly •mmdedness, more, indifference to tlie 
world, &c. , Then proceed to temporal blessings. 
(4.) Particular intercessions* ^ These it will be best 
to pre<^compo8e$ and commit to memory the exr 
pre^sions and phrases that are most proper to be 
used on particular occasions. But. let the phrase 
and subject be oftea varied, that it may not ap- 
pear to be a form; And in all our prayers, upon 
.any particular or special occasions, there is great 
need of much premeditation. (Lastly.) . Thanks- 
giving. The subject of these are either general or 
particular ; and as various as our mercies. v 

This part of prayer niay perhaps come in more 
properly after invocation ; and the transition from 
thence to confession^ may be made by the men- 
tion of our unworthiness of the divine blessings. 

Besides this general method, it would be proper 
to preserve in your mind a particular method of 
the several blessings you are to pray for, the sins 

you 
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you confess^ and the mercies you oommemorare* 
Let these belaid up ia the mind^in order to be pro-^ 
duced in their propei' places. But do not tie your- 
self down' to the invariable use of any method, whe- 
ther genera] or particular ; for a too close applica- 
tion of the mind to the method or expression of 
prayer^ is apt to obstruct the devout employment of 
the heart.. Besides,; this will make the prayer ap« 
per too formal, artificial and studied, and bring a 
drowwiess upon the minds of those whose devo* 
tion you are called to excite and lead; who are 
never more pleased loid edified in this part of wor- 
fhip^.than when they observe us to be affected with, 
our own; prayers. A heart inspired with^arm de- 
votion will not be confined to exact methods Anda 
lively-start of thought, and a strong, surprising sen^ 
timent». uttered out of its due place, will strike the - 
minds of our fellow worshippers so strongly, that 
they w41i. not attend to the. want of method>.or if 
they doj will readily excuse it. Enlarge mostly 
on- that part of prayer with, which you. find your 
own mind* most, affected;, and let not any. occar 
sional deviationsw^rom your: purposed o^ethod in- 
terrupt the fervent workings pf younsjiirit.. It. is 
good however .to be master^of a regular system of 
materials, and of .pef'tinent expressions under, each 
head^ which may serye.insteaxi of a form .(but. still 
to be uttered in the most solemn and reverend man- 
ner) when .the powers of the mind happen to be 
i heavy. 
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heavy and unaotiv^, or oppressed by thcpresence 
of others at a time we are called to the perform* 
ance of this duty. 

(5.) Next to the matter and method^ w« should 
have a regard to the manner of prayer. This re- 
spects ( 1 .) the gesture of the body ; which should 
be always decent, grave and humble, and expressive 
of the reverence of the heart : as folding the han4s> 
or potting the open palms together, sometimes 
«rect, sometimes declining with the body ; some* 
times lifted up with the eyes, acccording as the pious 
or humble motions of the heart direct. Let the eyei 
be mostly closed^ or if open, steadily fixed : for 
nothing is mor« indecent than for the eyes to wan- 
tier in the performance of this duty. (2.) The 
pronunciation. Let this be slow, solemn, grave, 
distinct and serious.— r-i-LrCt not your words flow 
fast« than *your thoughts ; that the latter may . 
have tinfe to be maturely conceived and well et* 
pressed^ by which means, one thought will more 
naturally rise put of another, and be in readiness to 
be produced whilst the other is uttering. And 
when the conceptions are iiius before hand with 
the expressions, the mind will be free, composed 
and serious ; and have time to feel the weight dF 
its own thoughts ; which will be a great help 
to the true spirit of prayer* ^^ Due and proper 
pauses and stops will give the hearer time to con- 
ceive and reflect on what you ^peak, and more 

« 

heartily 
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beartily to join with you ; as well as give you leave^ 
to breathe, and make the work more easy and 
pleasant to yourself. Besides, when persons run 
en heedless with an incessant flow of words, being 
carried as it were in a violent stream, without resets' 
or pauses, they mre in danger of uttering things rashly 
before God ; giving no time at all to their own vae^- 
Citation ; but indulging their tongue to run some-*' 
times too fast for their own thoughts, as well ai 
fer the affections of such as are present with them. 
All this arises from the hurry of the tongue into 
the middle of a sentence, before thp mind has 
eonceii^ the full and complete sense of it "*.'* > 

Avoid the extremes of a too low and muttering 
voice, which some use, and a clamorous,' strong, 
noisy tone, which others affect ; as if they ex- 
pected to be heard for their loud speaking ; or as 
if the devotion of the heart consisted in a strength 
of lungs. This is improperly called powerful pray- 
ing, and will be very disgustful to many. (3.) 

The expression. Here let the following rules be 
observed. 

( I .) Let your language be plain, but proper. 
Avoid all low, vulgar and obsolete phrases, but 
affect not an elegant or rhetorical style ; much less 
an obscure and mystical one; for how can the 

 Watt8*8 Gruide to Prayer, p. J)3. 
* • mind 
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mind feet the weight o£ that sentiment it does not 
understand * ? - 

(2 . ) Scriptural expressions, if happily chosen, are 
very ornamental in prayer. — ^^ It would be of e^cd-; 
lent iise to improve us in the gift of prayer, if in Qu^ 
daily reading of the word of God, -we did observe, 
what expressions were suited to the several parts qfi 
this duty ;. adoration, confession,.petition, orthai^s^ 
giving ; and let them be wrotsght into our addresses- 
to God that day t«*'-— And to be furnished with a^ 
eopia of scriptural expressions to be used in prayer>^ 
read Henry's Method of Prayer,. Bishop. Wilkins'a 
discourse on the Gift of Brayer^.oK CIoa^. devo?^ 
tions. 

But here let the.two following cautions be ol>- 
served. 

1 • Let not your prayer be all in scripture words. 
Some conceive a prayer of nothing but. texts of 
scripture tacked together; which prevents the mind 
from taking a proper scopi^, and leaves no. room 
for the invention, or the utterance of pious 
thoughts. 

2, Avoid the dark, mystical expressions of 
scripture; which you have reason to believe the 
greatest part of your hearers do not comprehend 
the sense of.— — ** If we indulge the use of such 

* See Wilkins on Prayer, p. 48< 
i^ Watts^s Guide to Prtyer, p. 75. 

dark 
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dark sentences in our speaking to God^ we might 
as well pray in an unknown tongue^ which was so 
much disapproved of by the apostle^ 1 Cor xiv. 9. 
Let not the pomp and sound of any hard Hebrew 
names^ or obscure phrase in scripture, allure us to 
be fond of them in social prayer^ even though we 
ourselves should know the meaning of them^ lest 
we confound the thoughts of our fellow-wor- 
shippers*/' 

(3.) If you have not the faculty of clothing 
your own ideas in proper and pertinent words, bor- 
row the phrases and expressions of others upon the 
same subject. Make a collection of 'them from 
the best authors, but remember to pick out those 
.which come nearest to your own phraseology, or 
such as you best approve, and would wish to have 
in readiness when you are speaking on that particu- 
lar subject. And when you are furnished with a 
4store of suoh well chosen expressions, turn them 
into the form of a prayer, and commit them to noie- 
Ihory ; which expedient will not only facilitate your 

expression, but give room for farther invention. 

** It is usual for young students \o be very careful 
in gathering common place books : it would be a 
much greater advantage, if they were as diligent to 
collect, under proper references, any jsuch parti- 
cular matter, or expressions in prayer, wherewith 

• Wattj'i Guide to Prayer, p. J 6. 

^ at 
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at any time they find themselves to be.more espev 
cially afieoted *." 

(4) It is very proper and requisite that your 
prayer, after sermon, be formed on the subject you 
have h^en treating of-; where^i you may go over 
sll the headi^ of your discourse^ and touch upon the^ 
most important sentiments, and repeat the most 
striking expressions in it. But as the mind 
will be then sometimes fatigued,' and the powers 
exhausted and^ unfilt to be put on the liewlaboqr of 
invention^, it may not be amiss to pen down th« 
short concluding prayer ti^a/m, to be repeated 
9n^7nort^€r; but without confining yourself either 
to the precise expressions, or method you had before 
conceived^ if the mind be able or disposed to enlarge. 

(5.) Avoid those phrases and modes of expres<» 
«ion which you know to be disagreeable ordisgustftil 
to your hearers ; and prefer those that will give the 
least offence to any^ P^i^y o^ denomination <^ 
Christians;.. 

(6.) Throw youf prayer.outt>f a.form as much 
as you can, by varying both method and phrase^ 
and by a fresh supply of sentiments and expres- 
sions; which will be a great help both to yourowja 
devotion, and theirs who join with you in this part 
of worship. 

(7.) Let your praym, as well as your i^eimonfl^ 
be rather too short than too long. 

• Wiikins on Prayer, p. 39. 

(8.) Avoid 
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• 

(8*) Avoid preaching prayers. *^ Some persons, 
who affect long prayers, are greatly faulty in this 
respect } they are speaking to the people and teach-* 
, ing them the doctrines of religion, and the mind 
and will of God, rather than speaking to God the 
desires of their own mind. They wander away 
from God to speak to men. But this is quite con- 
trary to the nature of prayer *." 

(Lastly.) Bef not too fond of a nice uniformity of 
words, nor of perpetual diversity of expression in 
prayer. " We should seek indeed to be furnished 
with a rich variety of holy language, that our 
prayers may always have something new and some- 
thing entertaining in them ; and not tie ourselves 
to express one thing always in one set of words, 
lest this make us grow formal and dull, and in- 
different in those petitions. But on the other hand, 

• Watts's Guide to prayer, p. 86. 

Another error, in this part of our public services to be 
carefully avoided is that of introducing oratory into our devo« 
tions. ** There is scarcely any thing that can be more con- 
trary to the nature of prayer, which is an humble, serious, 
solemn address to the greatest and best oU Beings, and which 
ought to be couched in a fervent simplicity of language ; 
and yet I have heard it carried on as if it were thought that 
Odd could be pleased and moved with pompous expressions. 
1 have, with indignation and grief, heard it carried on in 
toch a manner as even to destroy the very character of prayer, 
and to reduce it to a piece of empty declamation." Dr. 
Kippis's Charge at Bridport^ p. 13, 14.' T. 

if 
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if we are guilty of a perpetual affectation cS new 
words, whieh we never before osed^ we shall some- 
times mis» our own best and most spiritual mean- 
ing, and many times be driven to great impropriety 
of speech ; and at best, our prayers by this means 
will look like the fruit of our fancy, and invention, 
and the labour of the head, more than the breath- 
ings of the heart *■." 

I shall conclude this chapter with a few general 
directions how to attain and improve this useful 
gift. ~ 

( I .) Accustom yourself to a serious, devout and 
decent discharge of this dirty every day in private; 
whereby a readiness of conception and expression 
will be sooner acquired f. 

(2.) Spare no pains to gain so excellent a talent } 
for it is not tp be had (especially by some) without 
much application : hot it is worth it all : and there 
are few things on which the labour of one who is 
a student for the sacred ministry can be more use- 
fully employed. 

('i.) Often pray for this gift of prayer. 

(4.) Endeavour to get your spirit deeply impress-* 
cd with the great things of religion : and let those 

. * Wait*s Guide to Prayer, p. 89. 

t See here Dr. Doddridge's admirable Chaige to Mr. 
^OHir JjHTNiNGS, Aug. 12, 174X SecmoM and Tracte^ 
vol. iii. p. 6, 7^ 8^ 1 2mo, T, 

sentiments. 
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sentinients which most affected you in your most 
serious frames, be wrought into yeur prayers *. 

(5 .) Maintain a manly presence of niind^ and use 
all proper means to conquer that bashfulness and 
timidity of spirit which young persons are subject 
to^ and is a great hinderance to a decent discharge of 
this duty f. 

(6.) Take every opportunity you can to hear' 
others pray ; and imitate them in every thing you' 
observe to be decent, graceful and excellent t. 

(Lastly.) 

* '< Let yoar public prayers, emit a divine flame, kindled 

by your secret transactions with God ; that your adorations, 

petitions, confessions, and thanksgivings, may appear to be 

the spontaneous efflux of your ov«rn hearts, rather than the 

operose productions of your understandings. Let me not 

be mistaken ; the judgment should aUvays lead,' the affections 

follow." 

Dr. Funieaux's Chaige at Bridport, 17^&> P- ^9' T, 

t §ee Dr. Watu's Guide to Prayer, p. 110, 112. 

J " We. cannot think too much of the importance of 
performing this duty, .to general acceptance, and to the ho- 
nour of religion, in order to affect and elevate men*s hearts 
with our adorations and thanksgivings, melt them with our 
confessions, ahd engage their most devout and ardent desires 
after the blessings for which we pray ; I say we cannot 
think too miich of the importance of pleasing and^ edifying 
our fellow worshippers before kani, in order to acquire in ge« 
neral a good habit of prayer, or fit us for engaging in the 
exercise.of it; and we cannot think too little of men, and 
too much of God, when we are actuaify employed in the 
service." . Id. p. 60, 61. 

N. B. 
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(Lastly.) Vary your concluding doxologies. And 
that you may herein give no offence to any, it may 
be proper to confine yourself to those of scripture, 
which are very various, and such as follow. 

Heb. xiii. 21. Through Jesus Christ, to whom 
be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 

Kom. xvi. 25. 27. Now to him that is of power 
to establish you according to^the gospel ^f Jesus 
Christ. To God only wise, be glory through 
Jesus Christ for ever. Amen. ' 

Rom. ix. 5. Through Jesus Christ, who is over 
all, God blessed forever. Amen. 

Gal. i. 4, 5. Who gave himself for pur sins, 
that he might deliver us from this present evil world, 
according to the will of God and our Father : to. 
whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 

Ephes. iii. SO, 21. Now unto him who is able 
to do exceeding- abundantly above all that we ask 
or think, according to the power that worketh in 
us, unto him be glory in the church by Christ 

Jesus throughout all ages, world without endi 

« 

Amen. 

1 Tim. i. 17. Now unto the king eternal, im- 
mortal, invisible^^ the only wise God, be honour 
and glory for ever and ever. Amen. 

N. B. To the books recommended by our author, to 
lupply thoughts and expressions for Prayer^ may be added 
** An Essay on Prayer, in two parts j with a yariety- of speei- 
mcns of Prayer.*^ I76O. T. 

I Pet. 
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1 l*et. iv. 11. Through Jesus Christ to whom 
be praise and dominion for ever and ever. Amen. 

«. Pet. iii. 18, Through our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, to whom be glory both now and for 
ever. Amen. 

Jude ver. 24, f 5. Now unto him that is able to 
keep us from falling, and to present us faultless be- 
fore the presence of his glory with exceeding joy, 
to the only wise God our Saviour be glory and 
majesty, dominion arid power, both now and ever. 
Amen. 

Rev. i. 5, 6. Unto him who loved us, and 
washed us from our sins in his own blood, and 
hath made us kings and priests to God even his 
Father ^ to him be glory and dominion for ever and 
ever. Amen. 

Rev. V. 13.* Blessing and honour, and glory and 
power be unto him that sitteth tipon the throne, 
and unto the Lamb for ever and ever. 



y 
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CHAP. VI. 



CONCERMIKO THE ADMINISTRATION OF TH£^ ' 

SACRAMENTS. 

• r 

1. Or baptism. 

**A minister ought to instruct his people fre- 
quently in the nature of baptism, that they may 
not go about it merely as a ceremony, as it is too 
visible the greater part do,, but that they may con- 
sider it as the dedicating their children to God, he 
offering them to Christ, and the holding them 
thereafter as his ; directing their chief care about 
them to the breeding them up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord *.'* In the adtninistration 
of this ordinance it is best to keep to the original 
institution as your rule ancf guide. The most natu^. 
ral method to be used in the celebration of it, seems 
to be this : 

(I.) ^ Recite the express words of the institution. 
Matt, xviii. 28. Then, 

(f . ) It would not be amiss to say something in 
vindication of those two positive institutions of 

* Burnet's Pasters] Cai«, p. 18t. 

Christianity^ 



/ 
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Christianity^ Baptism and the Lord's Supper ; and 
to shew4;be excellency of the christian dispensation 
&oai its simplicity, and that it is not incumbered 
with those numerous external ceremonies^ which 
the Jewish dispensation w£Cs» - 

(3.) Make a short discourse on the ordinance as 
a sacrament of the christian church ; wherein you 
may offer ^ome useiul remarks on the practice of 
infant baptism ; then add some proper observations 
relating to the mode and manner in which the or- 
dinance is to b^ celebrated ; laying tbis-down as an 
undisputed principle, that in the manner of per- 
forming divine worship, it is always best and safest 
to keep close to the divine rule ^ ; so as neither to 
jgo beyond, nor fall short of it : for in the former 

* The author ezpresseth himself probably from candour 
^nd tenderness to the mistakes of Chrisiians, too feebly 
here. It is ncrt only always best and *afeitf but a duty to keep 
close to the diyine rule. T)eviations from the directions of. 
the lawgiver, in matters ot instituted duty are acts of dtsobe- * 
dience, highly cnl^ble and as they open the door to human 
invention, to evil-worships and superstition, are of very dan- 
gerous tendency. When the barrier of the divine rulejs once 
broken, who hath authority to erect a new one? It is a 
matter of much consequence to impress this upon the minds 
of Christians^ because it is the only thing that can either pre* 
▼ent or reform the corruptions of revealed religion. ' ' In the 
observance of an express and positive liw, it is treason, it is 
HEBELLioir, to disregard or alter the injunctions of the le- 
61SLATOB," Wakefield's ^f Pbda aa4 l^trt Account of 
Baptisn^" p. 10; T. ^ 
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case, we know not whether human and arbitrary 
additions will be approved of X5od ; but this we are 
sure of, he will never condemn ' us for not doing 
what he never commanded ; and therefore the sign 
of the cross may be safely omitted, as ho wheihe 
enjoined by God himself : and as to the latter case, 
ri, e. neglecting any part of our rule, or those in-- 
' structions he hath given us for the directory of 
.our worship) this must certainly be criminal, and 
derogatory to the honour of the divine institutor* 
But where the circumstance or mode of any reli- 
gious action is left undetermined in the form and 
words of the institution, that which is most decent 
and convenient is to be j)referred. Hence sprink- 
ling or washing the face of the baptized person- 
gently with the hand, is to be preferred to 
plunging tlie body all over in water; because the 
former is more safe and decent, and the latter no 
where commanded as the standing universal mode. 

of baptizing *• 

' X . 4. Be 

* It escaped, it should seem^ our author's attention, that 
in all positive duties or duties made such by institution, the. 
mode, or manner, 'which is the rite itself, as well as the de- 
tiffn, is an essential part of the religious act. It is a solecism^' 
to suppose, tkat a lawgiver sliould express himself in ambi- 
gtious terms : in terms that have no explicit and precise;^ 
meaning, wneu he enjoins a service, the nature and per- 
formaace of ^ wh^ch depend solely on his wiU and declara* 
tions. A modem writer, the present Bishop of Lincoln,^ 
^1^ ^pressed himself, howerer, in the same loose way. 

"No 
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(4.) Be more particular In explaining the nature, 
end, and design of this ordinance, and in opening 
the typical part of it. Here you ♦may bring in the 
doctrine of sanctification, and the purifying in- 
fluences of the holy spirit figured by the water in 
baptism, and the relation this christian institution 
has to the baptizing of proselytes, and to the 
Jewish ordinance of circumcision. 

(50 Yoti 

^ No particular direction being given in scripture** he ai- 
«ert8, " concerning the manner in which water is to be ap« 
plied in baptism, we may allow immersion^ aflfusion or 
aspersion, and whether it be performed three times ot 
once, to be equally valid," Elements of Christian Theo« 
logy^ V. ii.p. 457* Before the position of these respect- 
able writers be admitted^ it should be proved, according 
to the observation of an acute and judicious animadverter on 
the latter^ that the word to baptize, was used in scripture 
in these different senses, that it meant at one time to im«» 
xnerse, at another time to affuse, at another time to sprinkle 
On the contrary, if the word to baptize meant only to dip * 
if it had been always understood in this sense, if dipping 
liad been the constant practice^ then our Saviour's words 
are as explicit as possible, and a particular direction is given 
for the use of water. Frend's Letters to Dr. Pretiyman^ 
p. 1 1 .^^-^Immersionf affusion and sprinkling are distinct 
applications of water, expressed by different and appropriate 
terms : and there is not, I believe, any instance to be pio- 
dooed from any language of a word that,, indiscriminately, 
signifies ail those aets. A laundress of the lowest raiKk, 

n knovrs 
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. (5.) You may then briefly open the nature of 

' the present duty of the parents ; in giving up 
their child to God, and what is implied therein^ 

• viz. their desire that it should be received into the 
church of Christ, and brought up in the christian 
faith. ^ And be very particular in your address 
to the parents of the infant which is to be bap- 
tized : pressing .upon them the importance of their 
charge, and the care they are to take in the edu- 
cation of their child ; especially in reference to 

' its spiritual and eternal concerns. But this may 
be either before, or after the ceremonial part of the 
ordinance is performed. 

(6.) Proceed then to ask a blessing upon the 

. ordinance ; and pray for the infant in particular. 
(7.) Then take the. infant, and washing it 

' gently with water, baptize it in the name of the 

~ Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 

' knowfi how to use these words in English, with distinctiFe 
. propriety.- The late learned Mr. Wakefield observes, that 
the greek word Bov/igw, baptize, universally, as often as it 
occurs in classic authors, signifies to '^ dip putrefy under 
water{* and he adds, " Nor do I know, that any man has 
ever pretended to afiix a different meaning to the word .itself 
©r to its derivatives." Mr. Wakefield's " Plain and Short 
Account'*, &c. p. 10. If the remarks of these learned 
' writers be correct, the religious rite to which Mr. Mason 
refers, is described with all the exactaeis and precision^ that 
language admits. T. 

- _ Then, 
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Then, lastly, (if the exhortation to the parents 
do not come in here, but was addressed to them 
before) conclude with the thanksgiving prayer and 
the benediction *• 

ir. Of 

* There is a case under this chapter, for which our author 
has given no direction^: which sometimes occurs among 
the denomination of Christian s, who practise the rite 
called infant-baptism; and which naturally, often calls for 
the service of ministers among Christians who discard that 
rite: I mean the administration of baptism, to those of riper 
years, who make by it a personal profession of failh and 
repentance. The young minister may wish for some advices 
on this subject to supply Mr. Mason*s omission. He might 
be referred to Dr. Priestley's " Forms of Prayer for Unitarian 
Congregations'* ; or to the " Reformed Liturgy** used at the 
Chapel in Essex-street, as proper models, and well adapted to 
suggest hints^ for the service. But it may be more suitable 
to the nature of this work to offer some particular directions. 
1. He will converse with seriousness, but with candor 
and affability, without any affectation of priestly claims^ 
without any symptom of the pr^'ing curiosity of an inqui- 
sitor or confessor, with the person who requests this admi- 
nistration of baptism. He will inquire into the views which 
the candidate for baptism has of the ordinance and into the 
. grounds, on which he makes his request. In this conver- 
' tation there will be an opportunity to state, plainly and. 
briefly, the evidences of the truth of the Gospel, — the na- 
ture of Christianity, and the excellence and importance of 
the benefit it offers to the reception of man\md. This is an 
opportunity to converse on the reasonableness and advan- 

* F 2 ^ tages 
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' II. Of the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, 
1. Of the method of performing it. 
,2. Of taking in communicants. 
1 . Of the method of performing it. The most 
regular method seems to be this. (I.) Make a 
short prepa,ratory discourse, tending to open the 
nature and design of this x sacrament, and the ne- 
ccssity and importance of its intention; or to 

excite 

* - 

Uges of a life directed by the precepts and principles of the 
Gospel— on the design and obligations of the profession bf 
religion, made by baptism ;^on the dispositions of sincerity, 
humility and divine dependence that should accompany it, 
the temptations to which pious virtue is exposed, the pro- 
mises which animate and the aids which strengthen the 
mind in the christian course, and on the great and glo- 
rious reward of perseverance and fidelity in it. Tlie foun- 
dation of ritual duties, as resting solely on the authority 
and command of God— iheir utility as memorials of past 
events, expressions of the sentiments and frame of the mind 
and means of striking the senses — the simplicity and signi- 
ficance of the christian institutions of baptism and the 
Lord's supper, the. obligations we are under to observe them, 
if we would fulfil all righteousness and walk in all the 
,-commandments and ordinances of the Lord, blameless—' 
and the influence of the observance, on the cause of religion 
^are also at such a time, useful topics of discourse. The 
design of baptism, as a profession of our believing the truth 
and receiving the precepts of the gospel,— its significance ai 
Ji memorial of th^ burial and resurrection of Christy and 

an 
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excite some devout affections in the minds of the 
communicants, especially relating to the love of 
Christy the design of his death and sufferings, 
and the necessity of a frequent commemoration 
thereof in this sacred institution. But let the 
address be very serious, and very solemn. Then 
(2.) read distinctly the words of the institution. 

Then 

«n emblein of moral purity, of dying unto sin and ** walking. 

in newness of life*%— -the practical uses of it, as a stipula-* 

tion to take Christ alone for our master in religious matters, 

aft an engagement to walk worthy of the christian name and 

profession, and as a bond of love among Chrbtians ; ^ are 

pj)inCs, that more particularly offer to be enlarged upon in 

such a conversation. Baptism, it should be insisted on^ 

U a sign of admission into the christian churchy not of any 

particular party or division of christians : il is the institution^ 

of Jesus, not the badge of any leader of a sect. It is a 

iqatter of importance also to observe, that the rule of a, 

Christian's life, ia not to be derived from the manners of 

professing Christians, but from the precepts of Christ : that 

not tAeir example, but kis is our true model. On no occasion 

can men be Urged, with more propriety, not to substitute 

profession for practice ^ not to rest in the ceremony ; re* 

Bounding them, seriously and earnestly, *^ that baptism nowr 

saveth us, not the washing away the filth of the flesh, but 

the answer of a good conscience towards God." 

. If prayer suitable to such a conversation close it, there 

will be a pertinence and^force in an act of devotion pre*. 

sented in suchacooneoUQAf and sesious Impieasions wiU 

l|^ sirengthcnedi^ 

2. The 
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Then (3.) solemnly pray for the divine blessing 
and presence ; give thanks to God for the institu- 
tion of the visible symbols to affect your mind, 
and assist your faith ; and earnestly pray that the 
great end of this sacred solemnity may be visibly 
answered in every one of the communicants^ and 
be manifested in their growing love to the Redeem- 
er, and more steady attachment to his gospel, as 
their only rule of faith and life. Then (4.) break 

the 

i. The administration of the ordinance, properly fol- • 
lows, when the minister is satisfied concerning the candi- 
date's understanding and belief of the christian religion, and . 
serious purposes of holy obedience. 

There are sentences and portions of scripture, with which 
the service may be introduced ; or which may be read, as . 
lessons ; or adopted under the form of exhortation or exposi* 
tion, as the basis of suitable observations and persuasions* 
Such as Psalms, xxv. 8, p.— cxix. 1 , (5, Luke, ix. 26. ' 
Deut. V. Proverbs, iii. Matthew, iii. 13, &c. ch. xxviii.. 
?(>, to the end. Mark, xvi. 14, to the end. Luke, iii. 
Jl — 24. Acts, ii. 37 — ^' Acts, viii. 26, to the end.^ 
>cis, ix. 1 — 22. Acts, X. 44, to the end. Acts, xvi.. 
1-1, 15. Acts, xviii. 8 — 12. Acts, xix. 1—8. Rom. vi.- 
J-7.».Gal. iii. 26 Col. ii. 6—13. 

To the reading of these portions of scripture, and to the ' 
practical remarks formed on them, or to a short discourse 
on the nature and design of baplism, let there follow a* 
prayer, acknowledging the divine goodness in the gospel^ 
and imploring his gracious acceptance of the profession of 

faith 
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• • - . , 

the sacramental breadj and distribute it either \v:v^ 

sonally, or by the hands of the deacons^. To assist 
•the devotion of the communicants, 'tis the cus- 
tom of some ministers to pronounce now and then 
some serious and weighty sentences relative to the 

love 



faith in it about to be made. The mercy of God to a sinful 
■world through Jesus Christ, his divine mission, the bless- 
ings of which he is the minister, the power and grace with 
which his kingdom was set op in the world, the preserva- 
tion of it through all generations and amidst every opposi- 
tion and danger, the light, blessings and hopes which it 
has perpetuated, the converts that have been made to it, the 
pious dispositions of the person who is ready to profess faith 
in the gospel, the prospect of the continuance of it to all- 
ages, diffusing knowledge, truth, divine mercy and hea- 
venly hope, and making converts to its power, arc all sub- 
jects of devout joy, adoration and praise on such an occa*; 
sion : and furnish materials for lively and fervent thanks- 
givings. 

The profession of faitli made at baptism, ought to be- 
confined to the fundamental article, which discriminates a* 
Christian from a Jew, or a Mahometan, or any other religious 
profession; that is, an acknowledgment of the divine missioa 
of Jesus, of Nazareth. Such a verbal profession of faith, 
properly accompanies the administration of this rile, both to*' 
?hew its design and to express the sentiments and intentions' 
of the baptized* " With the heart man believeth unto- 
righteousness^ and with the mouth confession is made unto* 
salvation," 

The 
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love and sufferings, of Christ, , or the bepefits of 
bis death. But this is* disused by others under an. 
apprehension that instead of quickening the devo- 
tion of our fellow-worshippers, it may interrupt * 
Jt, by diverting the course of their own medita- 
tions. (5.) After the. distribution of the bread, 
make a short prayer to beg the continuance of the 
divine presence and blessing, and that Gpd would^ 
graciously forgive^ the infirmities of our worship; 
and give thanks for the element you are about to 
partake of," and pray that it may answer the design 
intended by it; which is all that protestants mean 
by the consecration of the elements/ But it is the 
custom with some to_"pray for a bjessing on both 
^e elements, in one single prayer. (6.) Theu 

The words of the institution in Matthew, afford a pattern, 
and direction for the minister in the act of baptism. 

It will impress and edify the spectators or persons present* 
if he utter with solemnity previously to going down into the- 
water, or when in it, or on coming out of it, or in. each 
situation, some pertinent text of scripture; as Psalm, cxix. 
1, 2, 3, 33, 57. Matthew, iii. 15. Matthew, x. 32, 33«, 
Horn. X. 9, 10. Gal. iii. 27* Rev. ii. 10. Rev. xxii. 14. 
, It is customary with some ministers to conclude h^re^ 
with a benediction : others, after the baptism sing a hymn» 
^dress the baptized in an exhortation to a conduct be-* 
coming the gospel, and to perseverance in the christian 
course; and close with payer, for the diving acceptanqe. 
and blessing, T« 

follovvg 
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f!illow$ the distribution of the cup in the manner 
before mentioned. In some churches:^ it is the cus- 
tom for the minister to partake of the elements^ 
last : And in others first ; pronouncing with aa 
Audible voice these^. or some such words, ** lai 
obedience to Christ's command, and in re^nem- 
brance of him,. I take and eat this bread, as the 
memorial of his body which was broken for sin." 
And so in partaking of the cup, ^* I take and drink 
this cup, &c*/^ After the- distribution of the elc-^ 
ments, the'minister sometimes makes a short exhor-- 
fation to the people, relating to the nature of their 
sacramental obligations, and exhorting them . to 
be faithful thereunto.- After which a collection is 
made for the poor by the deacon from pew to pew,. 
or at the . door when the congregation breaks up,. 
(7.) Then follows a suitable hynm or psalm.. 
Lastly. Conclude with a short thanksgiving jirayc;-.. 
In order to furnish your mind with- suitable matter- 
for your sacramental exhortations and prayers, it. 
is requisite to read some proper devotional treatise. 
on this ordinance, before you enter on. tlie cele- 
bration of it *. • ' . 

2, Ther 

* To Mr. Mason's directions on the administration of the 
sacraments^ I am inclined to subjoin Mr. Orton's refleciions 
on this subject, in a letter to a friend 5 '' I cannot a:;ree 
with you, that administering the sacrament?^ is theeasies*^ 

f ^ andi 
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2. The ' method of admitting communicants 
to the Lord^s table. This is different in different 
churches. For direction in this affair these gene- 
ral rules may be of service. 

(1.) -As every particular church iS ai select reli- 
gious society > every member of it has a right to be 
satisfied of the character and qualification of every^ 
new member that is admitted into it. This is 
plain from the very nature and design of such a 
society, and necessary to preserve the purity and. 
discipline of the church. 

(2.) That the qualifications required in the 
candidates, should be no other than what we have- 
plain warrant from scripture ta demand, and such.. 

and kafit important part of our office^ I always consi-^ 
dered them as most important^ aad found it more, difficult. ' 
to administer them, as. they should be» than |o preach. 
If any parts of our work be Kiore difficult than the rest, it. 
must be these ; because they comprehend every other. At 
least, of thi^ I am thoroughly' persuaded, that it requires a 
great deal of pains with a Aiinister*s own heart, to get into- 
fitieh a fram^ for the administration, of them (especially the^ 
* Lord's supper,) as is necessary or desirable, if he would, 
(picad a flame of gratitude and devotion through the hearts 
of those who join with him. The superficial and trifling 
manner in which many prej^re for these ordinances (if it 
may be called preparation) andin which they are adminis'-. 
tered, has been greatly prejudicial to the.interest of religion .'* 
Leters to Dissenting Ministersaod Students. voJ. i. p. 13. T». 

as 
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m Sfre necessary to preserve purity and discipline : 
For herein (as well as in other parts of Christian 
discipline and church-government) we are strictly 
to adhere to scripture as our rule, ,so far as it 
affords us anv direction in this matter. And there- 
fore to require that the spiritual experiences of the 
candidate be publicly declared by himself, or read 
by another, in the presence of the church, before* 
he is suffered to communicate with them, (which: 
is the practice in some protestant-dissenting con-- 
gregations) is not only unnecessary, but unwar- 
rantable^ and often attended with very bad effects; 
it is unnecessary, because it is found not to answer 
the end principally designed, .the greater purity of 
the church ; it is unwarrantable, because we have 
no shadow of a precept or precedent for it in 
scripture, or primitive antiquity ; and the bad con- 
sequencesbf it, are (I.) It bars the way to this 
ordinance, discourages meek, humble and modest 
persons from proposing themselves to the commu- 
nion, whilst it is easily accessible to men of bold,, 
forward and confident tempers.. (2.) It is a tempt- 
ation to the candidates to declare more than they 
have really experiencedi lest the church shoul;l. 
reject them; or to describe the animal passions a!s. 
divine influences, and the workings of the iina^ 
gination as the operations of the Spirit,, which 
young and unexperienced Christians are too apt.ta' 

do>. 
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do. (3.) It supposes and countenances some very 
mistaken principles, viz. that none have a right 
to this ordinance but those whose hearts are really 
converted ; nor even they, until they are sensible^ 
of this, and are able to make others sensible of 
ir, by describing the time, means, manner an 
eflfects of that conversion. (4.) It attributes a 
power to the church which they have no right to, 
viz. of judging the hearts of others ; and that by 
a very precarious rule, viz. from what they say of 
themselves. Vor if they judge by the general 
character, life and conversation of the candidate 
(which is a much better rule) there is no necessity 
for a 4)ublic declaration of his experience. Il 
likewise implies a power in the church of exclud- 
ing from this ordinance all that cannot produce 
such evidence of their real conversion, as will 
satisfy every member of the church. Upon what 
foundation so extraordinary a claim is built it is 
hard to say. (Lastly.) This practice tends to make 
the members thus admitted, too careless and con- 
fident after their admission 5 for when they have 
the testimony of the whole church concurring 
with their own strong imagination that they are 
true converted Christians, and look upon the sins 
they commit after this only as the weaknesses of 
God's children, they are in great danger of being 
betrayed into a false and fkt^ peace* Therefore, 

(3..) A 
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(3.) A creditable profesei on, dndunblemished, 
character and conversation may ha deemed as a, 
necessary and sufficient qualification for the holy 
communion. This is necessary^ in order to keep^ 
up the discipline, and preserve the purity of the 
church ; and it is sufficient, because we do not. 
find that our sacred rule requires any thing far- 

ther. And 

(4.) As soon as the members of the church 
are satisfied of this general qualification of the 
cundidate, they have no right to refuse their as* 
a^t to his admission. 

, (5.) Provided they have this satisfaction^ it 
is- not material by what means they receive it. 
Sometimes the elders of the church are deputed 
to confer pjivately with the candidate, and enquire 
jnto his knowledge of the design and nature of 
this ordinance; and whether his views and ends 
in desiring to join in it be sincere and right. 
Sometimes this is left entirely to the minister, 
whose business it more properly is ; who, if Jie 
be satisfied in those points, acquaints the church 
of it at the next ensuing sacrament: and there«- 
upon declares, that if any of the members present 
do not signify to him (before the next sacrament) 
any objections against the candidate's admission, 
he will -then (by their consent) be admitted to the 
ordinance, as a member of that church. In other 

churches^ 
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churches, members arc admitted by the minister 
only, without any notice given to the church un- ' 
til the very time of their admission; nor evea* 
then are they apprized of it any other way, thaa 
by a few petitions in the minister's prayer parti- 
cularly in behalf of the new-admitted member. 

(Lastly.) The church has an undoubted right 
to expel irregular and unworthy members : This, 
is generally done at first by suspension ; when the 
minister intimates his desire, and that of the* 
church, to the delinquent member, that he would' 
refrain from coming to the sacrament till he bearsi 
farther from him ; which is generally suffi6ient^ 
without the solemnity of a formal and public ex.- 
pulsion,. 



chap; 
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CHAP. VII. 



OP VISITING THB SICK*. 

This is a very arduous and delicate office, and 
especially in some circumstances ; and a different 
method of address and conduct is requisite ac- 
cording to the different characters of the persons 
you visits 

, It 

* " Not only sickness, but every kind of affliction, tem- 
poral losses or the death of relations, is an occasion which 
merits the presence and assistance of a minister. Adversity 
of every kind demands both sympathy and consolation; 
and to ' weep with those who weep,' and to comfort them if 
possible is a noble employment.*' 

Gerrard*s Pastoral Care, p. 164* 

'* These are some of the moiiia temporajandi^ seasons, when 

the mind is awake, attentive,^ tender and easily impressed ; 

and good advice and pious reHections are suggested with 

great advantage, and ordinaiily with good effect/' 

Fucneauxs Charge, p. 63.- 

^ Besides 
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It will therefore be proper, 

I. To lay down some general rules to be ob*^ 
senred, in order to a right execution of this part 
of your duty. 

II. To specify some particular cases. 

I. To lay down * sohie general rules to be ob-^ 
•erved, in order to a right execution of this part 
of your duty *. 

'< Besides visiting the sick, another natural introduction to 
clergyitien, intent on conveying private instruction^ is any 
great calamity 3 and especially the decease of relations and. 
fHeods, The voluntary act of humane attendance on sur^ 
vivorsj in families where a disease has proved fatal, should, 
always he added to that performance of duty which the rules 
of our church exact. Such events soften the mind; and- 
dispose it to serious discourse, and to acts bf devotion. 
Readily embr'^cing these opportunities, the good minister of 
Christ, will prepare himself to heal the wounds of grief 
by the best lopic^ of christian consolation, he will also select 
or write prayers adapted to ordinary occurrences* of this na- 
ture : that when a fit season presents itself, he may lead the 
devotions of a* distressed individual or family; reminding 
such of St. James' precept, * Is any among you afflicted, 
let him pray.'* Dr. Newcome*s Primary Charge, as^ Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, p. 23, 24. T. 

 ** In every thing that a minister says to. a sick person, he 
ought to keep three things steadily in view ; the infkienee 
which it may have on 'the person, if dying; the influence 
which it may have on him, if he recover ; and the influencer 
it may have oq persons in health, who are abojut him.V 

Gerrard's Pastoral Care, p. 168. T- 

00 A 
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(I.) ' A previous preparation for it is very pro- 
per; by considering what kind of address will be 
most necessary and suitable to the person you visit. 
It is something strange (as a late judicious divine 
well observes, that ministers who take so much 
pains to prepare for the work of the pulpit, should 
generally take so little, to prepare for this, which 
is one of the most difficult, and most important 
offices in the ministry*. 

(2.) tt would be adviseable to have in readiness 
a good store of scripture-expressions, adapted to 
the support and comfort of the afflicted; which 
may be easily collected from the common-place- 
book to the bible; and, out of these, chuse such 
as are most applicable to the case of your friend. 

(3.) Adapt yourself to his taste and under* 
standing, as well as* to the circumstances of his 
case; by making such observations, and using 
such expressions as. you know are most familiar 
and agreeable to him : But take care to explain the 
phrases you- make use of, if you have reason to. 
think he does not understand them. 

* Cette fonction est aussi une de celles, dont on s*aqaite 
le plus mal. La ptuspart des rninistres n'y.aportent aucune 
preparation. Cependant, elle n*est pas moins difficile qu'im- 
portante. On se prepare pour les* Sermons, mais non pas 
pour voir les malades.^ 

Ostervald du governement de I'Eglise, p. 30J^. 

* (4.) I^t 
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(4.) Lei your deportment and addresB be very 
free, friendly, close, tender and compassionate. 

(5.) Place yourself in the condition of the per* 
son before you; and consider in what manner yoa 
would wish a minister or friend to behave to you- 
in thos^ circumstances. 

(6.) Whilst you are tender, be sure to be faith- 
ful * ; and have respect to the approbation of your 
conscience afterwards. Remember that you are x 
minister of the gospel, and must not sacrifice the 
cause of truth and godliness to a false shame or. 
tenderness • 

(Lastly.) Let your prayer for the sick person be- 
short, but very serious and solemn, and adapted as 
much as may be to the state of his soul, and the 
danger of his disease. In all which offices there 
is great need of much piety, fidelity and wisdom t- 

IL Let 

* ** Our chief danger in the present age, seems to be, ia 
erring on the side of candour and complaisance, and not 
dealing with mankind with sufficient piainness and fidelity. 
Many of my people have died, with whom my conscience 
has afterwards accused me of not dealing so plainly as I 
should." Orton's Letters to dissenting Ministers, v. i. 
p. 59, 60. 

" It requires our peculiar care, especially with respect ta- 
dying persons, that we do not go beyond the hopes and 
encouragements afforded by the doctrines and terms of the 
gospel./' Kippis's Charge, p. 27. T. 

t Pour montrer qu,e la pietc est necessaire, vous n*avez 
^ue remarquer, c[u*on fait trois fonctions aupres de maludes. 

11 
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II. Let us now consider how a minister ougfit to 
behave in his visitation of the sipk, under some 
particular circumstances. And 

J . If you have reason to believe that the af- 
flicted person you visit is a. real good Christian, 
your work will not be very difficult; it may be 
pleasant and useful ; and you may possibly receive 
more advantage from him, than he does from you. 
For a Christian's graces are at such a time com- 
monly most lively, and the tongue very faithful 
to the sentiments of the heart; so that you ^ill 
presently gee what it is that lies most upon his 
mind. And as your present business will be to 
administer consolation and solve his doults. 

Your topics of consolation may be taken (I.) 
From his past experience. Direct him to look back 
to the goodness of God to him, and the sensible 
experience he has had of the divine love and 
presence. Bid him think of what God has done , 
for his soul, and thence draw David's conclu- 
sion, ^^ Because the Lord has been my help, &c.'* 
(2.) ReftT his thoughts to the paternal character. 
And bid him think of the compassions of a 
Father to a weak and helpless child. (3.) Open the. 

inexhaustible stores of the divine mercy in the 

< •  . 

II faut sonder la conscience, leur donner les conseils, qui 
snnt necessaires,- et prier pour eux. Ostervakl da governe« 
ment de rE^lise, p. 29O. 

Gospel. 
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gospel. (4.) Insist on the mighty eiGcacy of the 
Redeemer's blood  (5.) The genuine marks of a 
true faith and sincere repentance. (Lastly.) Endea- 
vour to aSect his mind with a lively apprehension 
of the heavenly glory, to which he will very 
shortly be received. 

And as to his ^ou(/5j tell him^ (1.) That he is 
not a proper judge in his own case, iinder the 
present weakness of his powers ; that the lowness 
of his animal spirits causes him to look too much 
upon the dark side, and to see every thing through 
a wrong medium ; that he has no reason to sus«>^ 
pect his case to be worse now than it was when he. 
had better hopes concerning it. (2.) That the best, 
of men have had their doubts ; that if it be the 
sign of a weak faith, it is however the sign of- 

* Jt is to be wished, that the author bad used language more 
plain and explicit. The phrase " The efficacy of the Redeem- 
er's blood'* may, and considering the ideas, generally enter- 
^ tained concerning the efficacy of the death of Christ, most 
probably will« be understood, as meaning either an equivalent 
for personal righteousness and a compensation for sin; or 
an influence on the divine mind, in making God propitious ^ 
notions, unfavourable to the cause of virtue, and conveying; - 
unsuitable and injurious thoughts of the God of love, ^nd 
the Father of mercies. But if the phrase be explained as 
signifying ' the full confirmation, which the covenant of 
divine favour, or grace, received by the death of Christy 
it is a sense at once just and scriptural, honourable to Go4. 
And very consolatory to the sinnei:. ^, 

some 
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tome true faith. (3.) That itis-much safer to be 
doubtful than over-confident. (4.) That however 
variable be our frame, God's regards for his own 
children are unchangeable. (5.) Bid him examine 
his doubts to the bottom, and trace them up to 
the true source; and perhaps they may appear to 
arise from the agency of Satan, who delights to 
disturb the tranquillity of those he cannot destroy, 
(6 .) Ask him, if he has any hopes ? and whether be 
would part with the little hope he has, for the 
greatest treasures on earth ? Bid him examine the 
foundation of those hopes, as well as that of his 
fears ; for he can never judge aright until he look 
on both sides : And oftentimes a Christian's weak 
hope has a better foundation than his strongest 
fears. But, 

2. Is the character of the sick person you visit 
doubtful ? your business is more difficult,^ and 
yolir address must be more cautious. 

If there be no apparent danger of death, (1.) 
Endeavour to give him just notions of a particular 
providence J that though men do not so often 
attend to it as they ought, yet most certain it is, 
both from scripture and reason, that whatever 
befals every individual man on earth is under the 
immediate direction of providence : And as to 
this affliction in particular, persuade him to regard , 
and consider it as the hand of God. Then (fii) 

discourst 
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• discourse on the wisdom and goodness of God in 
sending these occasional rebukes of his provi- 
dence; which, whatever we think, are sent for 
the best ends. Afflictions are the physic 'of the 
soul, designed to purify and purge it. (3.) Under 
this view of things press upon him the exercise of 
patience, submission and a total resignation to the 
divine will; and direct him to look upon the pre- 
aeirt dispensation (though grievous) as sent in 
mercy to him, and as what may hereafter produce 
the most excellent effects. (4.) Tell him, that in 
the best of men there are sins and follies sufficient 
. to justify the severest dispensations of God's pro- 
vidence ; that many good Christians have suffered 
worse ; and what reason he has to be thankful 
that his case is not more calamitous. (5^) Remind 
him of the many mercies mixed with the present 
affliction. (6.) If it should please God to restore 
him, exhort him faithfully to concur with the 
design of this visitation, 4)y his constant endea- 
vour to amend what his conscience now smit^i 
him for. 

But if there be apparent symptoms of approach- 
ing death, exhort him (1.) seriously to review his 
past life, to call to mind th^ most remarkable 
transgressions of it, for which he should now 
greatly humble his soul before God, and sincerely 
renew his repentance. And that his repentance 

may 
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may be sincere and unfeigned, (2.) Endeavour to 
make him sensible of the evil and guilt of sin, 
from its contrariety to the holy nature of Godj 

.and the inevitable ruin it exposes the soul unto. 
(3.) When he is thus humble and penitent, revive 
him with the consolations of the gospel; the 
amazing compassion and goodness of God to a 
world of sinners^ in sending his son to redeem 
them by his death; and the merits of the Re- 

. deemer's sufferings, whose blood cleanses from 
all sin *. Then (4.) Open to him in a plain and 
easy manner the gospel-onethod of salvation by 
Jesus Christ, and the only terms of pardon there 

' proposed, viz. Repentance, faith, and a holy life: 

* The blood of the beasts slain in sacrifice, on the great 
day of atonement, which the high priest sprinkled before 
the ark of the covenant, assured the pardon of ceremonial 
guilt only: but the blood of 'Christ, which having &hed to 
confirm the new covenant, he entered into heaven for us ; 
assures the pardon of all sins, even of those from which men 
could not be justified by the law of Moses, See Benson, on 
1 John, i. J, The time of sickness is not a season for a 
minister to enter into a minute and critical discussion of the 
meaning of the language of scripture : it may be best diece- 
foK to wave the use of metaphorical and allusive phrases, 
and to confine himself to the plain and least figurative de- 
/ clarations of the divine mercy, with which the scriptures of 
the old and new Testament abound : these are not so liable 
to be misunderstood, apid carry full consolation and divlBt 
authority with them. T. 

And 
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And tell him particularly, that saving faith in 
Christ does not consist in a confident persuasion 
that he died for him in particular, but in the lively 
exercise of love to him, a desire to serve and 
please him, and an^ humble dependanceon his me- 
rits for justification and pardon. (5.) In a deep 
self-abhorrence for his sins, and in such a lively 
&ith in Christ, advise him to call upon the Father 
of mercies for pardon through Jesus Christ his 
Son. (6.) Remind him to settle his affairs in this 
World, as well as he can ; and then think — ^no 
more of it for ever. And (Lastly.) Leave with 

* 

him some suitable text of Scripture which you 
apprehend most applicable to the state of his soul. 
But, 

3. If the sick man you visit has been noto- 
riously wicked, and appears ignorant, insensible 
and hardened, your business theu is the most 
difHcul^of all *. 

To 

* ^Mt is difficult to know how to treeit the ignorant and 
tminstructed, the hardened and insensible^ and the ak|tnfed 
and awakened stnner; so as to avoid on the one hand^ ^« 
couraging presumption, and On the other^ despair. I be- 
lieve in general, from penons of such chamcten, in soeh 
Reasons, not much is to be expected, and little can be done. 
The grand opportunity is over, and life mispent cannot h% 
f^called: — ^A consideration j^ which should excite us all to 
leave nothing of consequence to our tahti^on, to the las^ 

2 
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• To make any right impression on such a one, 
you must (i.) Pray to God before^hand that you 
may be enabled to say something that is suitable 
to his case, which m^y be a means of awakening 
kira to a proper sense of his «danger«>^And then 
(2.) When you come into hisToom, appear -deeply 
affected with his 4case. Let him see that you are 
more concerned for him, than he is 'Sot himself; 
that you are more sensible of his danger than 
he is of his own — Then (3.) In order to hnng 
him to a proper sense of his state and danger, 
put some close questions to him relating to the 
holy jand righteous nature erf God; his infinite 
hatred of sin; the absolute impossibility of be- 
ing happy hereafter but in his favour; the cer- 
tainty of a future judgment. When God will ren- 
der to every one according to his .works, and the 
unspeakable importance of the itoul's being safe 
for eternity. Then (4.) Beg of ^him not to deceive 
himself with vain hopeir; but be willing to see th^ 
truth :of -bis case, as ii is represented to faim in 
the unerring word of Qk>d, however dangerous or 
dreadfhl it may appear to him; for whilst he shuts 

fleeting moment of life.-«-Howfrver I wotild not limit the 
divine mercy, let the scripture be your rule in what you sug- 
ptt^n these ^occasions.** Furneaux's Char^, p. 63, 64, T. 
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his eyes against the danger, there is no possibility 
oS escaping it*. (5.) If his distemper is Uke to ber 
fatal, let him know it; and that all that can b& 
done to escape everlasting misery, must immediatelyi 
be done: that there is as yet some hope (thoi^ 
it be but small) that this possibly may be done; 
that on this moment depends his future conditions 
for ever: And beg him not to lose this last and onty 
cast he has for eternity. (^^) If his conscience 
by this means be awakened, and you observe some 
genuine relentings of heart, take that occasion to 
assist its workings, to enforce its reproofs and 
urge its conviction, until you see something like 
a true penrtentiai remorse. Then (7.) Earnestly 
pray with him, and for him ; that God would 
continue to give him a just sense of his sm and 
danger, and thit his grace and spirit may carry on 
those convictions until they issue in a real change 
of heart. Then (8.) Take j^our leave of him in a 
tender and affectionate manner, not without giv- 
ing him some hope that if the same sensible and 
penitent frame continue, there may. be mercy in 
- reserve for him : But beg of him whilst he has the 
use of his reason not to omit any opportunity of 
crj'ing mightily to God for mercy througli the 

* See Burnet*8 Pastoral Care, p. 195. 

merits 
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merits of Jesus Christ his son. (9,) In your next 
visit (which should be soon after this) if you find 
him penitent, exhort him to glorify God by mak- 
ing an ample confession of his sins in private, 
with all their heinous aggravations, and not to be 
afraid to see the worst of himself; and if he has 
in any matter injured or defrauded others, you 
must insist upon it, as a mark of true repentance, 
that he immediately make restitution or satisfac- 
tion, if it be in his power. (Lastly.) If his peni- 
tential sorrow still continue, and you have reason 
to believe him sincei^, you may begin to admi- 
nister the consolations of the gospel, and address 
him as you have bebn directed in the case of the 
person before mentioned under the like circum- 
staaces *• 

CHAP. 



* See Spinks*8 Sick-man visitsd. 
Ostervald de la A^isite des Malades. ' 

'^But the attejidance of a faithful pastor does not terminate 
with the disease. Those who recover from sickness should 
be exhorted to shew the warmest gratitude, in word .and 
deed, to the Lord of life and death for protracting their time 
of probation; to recollect their vows made in sickness ^ to 
look hack on that impartial estimate of human affairs wliich 
the fullest conviction then compelled them ta foon ^ to 
consider ^ii sickness as a gracl6us admonition from above, 

o 2 that 
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CHAP. VIII. 



CONCERNING THE MINISTER'S CONDUCT TO- 
WARDS HIS PEOPLE. 



xlsRE it will be proper, 1. to lay down some 
general rules to be observed at all times. And, 

2. some 

that 'man cometh up> and is cut ^own, as a flower;* 
to reflect with what a detestation and abhorrence of their 
fomier sins they were then impressed, and in what magni- 
' tude and deformity they then appeared; to remember what 
CQnspUtion, hope and joy beamed on their mind^ if a few 
good actions, however imperfect, presented themselves to 
their thoughts ; to confirm their holy resolutions by the 
ipneans which religion presents; and to suppose that our 
Lord addresses to every man in sudi circumstances, this af* 
fectionate admonition ; * Behold thou art restored; sin no 
more, lest a worse thing come unto thee." John, v. 14. 

Bishop Steame gives this excellent advice to parish mi- 
.fibters : *' Not to leavp tbe sick without obtaining permission 

(torn 
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2. some particular rules applicable to extraordinary 
occasions. 

1. To lay down some general rules to be ob- 
served at all times. 

Previously to these I would desire you to observe 
these two things: (1.) Arm yourself with resolu- 
tion, and prepare to meet with difficulties and 
contempt. The nature of your office implies the 
first, and all the dignity of it will not secure you 
from the last. But if. you behave prudently and 
faithfully in it, you will meet with contempt from 
none but those who deserve it, and whose esteem 
would be no honour. (2.) Study the true nature of 
christian humility : And let your mind be clothed 
with it as its greatest ornament. But distinguish 

from thf m to recal their holy engagements to their memory, 
if ever they perceive them relapsing into those vices which 
they then detfrmined to abandon. For/' as he well observes, 
" when this permission is obtained, the clergy can use Iho- 
therly correction without oS^nce, when it becomes neces- 
sary ; and by a seasonable interposition of that kind, may 
reclaim a sinner from the error of his way } since there it 
no more forcible or acceptable admonition, than what is 
amicably introduced by the previous mention of a former, 
permission.'* Dr. Nbwcome's Primary Charge, p. 21, 
22, 23; Oh the subject of this chapter, Ser Gbraard*! 
Pastoral' Care, partii. ch. t« sect. 5. T. 

betweea 
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between that dastardly meanness and pusillanimity 
which makes you ashamed to look in the face^ 
and speak in the presence of your superiors, (and 
may tempt you to an abject compliance with all 
their humours^) ^nd that humility which arises 
from a reverence of God, a consciousness of 
your own defi^cts, the difficulty of your work, 
and the knowledge of your character *. This 
will teach you to bear contempt with dignity, and 
applause with decency; the latter perhaps you will 
find not less difficult than the former. Let the 
knowledge of yourself be your guard against that 
vanity of mind which will be apt to steal into it 
when^ you hear the approbations* or commenda- 
tions of men t- Thus armed with resolution and 
humility^ let your principal care be, 

* Laudata est in sacrls Uteris humilltas, damnata su{)er-< 
bia; aed est humilitatis genus, quo nihil est detestabilius ; 
est ^t super bis genus, quo nihil laudabilius. 

Erasm. £cclc8, p. igi* 

t Non solum adversus sinistra populi judicia, adrersut 
marulam etiam pie dicta calumniantiunS, adversus simultates 
iHorum quibus ob vitam corruptam invisa est Veritas, sed 
eViam adversus acclamation es, '& applausus hominum lau- 
danrium, debet habere solidum & immobilem spiritum* 
la. p, 20. 

(1.) To 
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' (1.) To be faithful to God and conscience; 
and take care that nothing betray you into such a 
behaviour bpon any occasion, for which your own 
mind will reproach you in secret. And a steady 
regard to this rule will lead you to decline the most 
usual and dangerous temptations. 

(2.) Let your condujct to all be inoffensive, be- 
neficent and .pbliging. Make it your practice, 
and it will be your pleasure, to do some kind office 
to every one to whom you have a power and op- 
portunity of doing it with pmdence. And let the 
emperor Titus's rule of conduct be yours. Not to 
let one day pass, if possible, without doing some ' 
good to one person or other., 

(3.) Visit your people in a kind and friendly 
manner, as often as it suits with your convenience 
and theirs *. This is the business of the after- 
noon: 



• '* There is an article of great importance, ^he visiting 
of ourpeople, with regard to which, I scarcely know what 
to say, or what rules to suggest; and upon which, there- 
fore, I speak with peculiar diffidence. It is usually, I 
think, better to be sparing than free in it; though this is 
a maxim which may occasionally admit of much limitation 
and restriction; and perhaps too great a'heglect of it, is the 
fault which most prevails in the present day. The propriety 
of our conduct, must, ia many cases, be directed by par- 
ticular circumstances, of which good sense only can judge. 

To 
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nootii fop (h^^hole iDorning^ and as much time 
as you call redeem at r^ght^ shoud be devoted to 

To person^ of some rank aad fashion* (allowance betng 
made for particalar ezcepUons and friendships^ which will 
occur in all societies) we should seldom go» lihlesi invited ; 
for this will copnmonly be most agreeable to themselves; 
As to others, it may be fil^to call upon them without cere- 
mony ; but then oor stay should be short* A due medium 
ought to be kept between -an impertinent freedom and a stiff 
reserve. We should not forget to render our visits as useful 
as |?osslbie. Something should be thrown in for improve- 
ment; something that savours of religion; and this may 
frequently be done, with superior advantage, in an indirect^ 
than in a formal^way." KiPPts's Charge^ p. 20, 2^, 

** You will soon observer in what places and families you 
meet with the most proper and encouraging reception, and 
in which you are most Likely to do good." Persons who 
are frequently ill, aiKl therefore hindered from attending 
public worship, so often as they wish, are peculiarly wor- 
thy ot' your visits and regard." 

Ortou's Letters to young Ministers, v. i. p. IpO. 

. Frequent, friendly calls, without waiting for a formal 
i:ivitution, or subjecting friends to the trouble and inconve- 
nience of a set entertainment, are apt means of conciliating 
regard, of exciting a mutual interest and affection for each 
other in the breasts of ministers and people; of affording 
tile former opportunities of dropping usefui instruction ; and 
of disposing the minds of the latter to renew their attendance 
on the discourses of the pulpit with candour and* sentiments 
of (IcfJerence and friendship. T. 

Studv^ 
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stud^. Where your visits are most pleasant and 
profitable, and most expected and desired, pay 
them most frequently. But where there is any 
prospect- of doing good to any in your flock, there 
jou should sometimes pay your visits^ though it be 
to the poorest persons, and especially when they 
%re in trouble. In all your visits take some op- 
portunity of making moral remarks,; or dropping, 
some useful instructions, or leaving some goodr 
rule, or religious observation for their benefit; 
But this must be done not with a magisterial au- 
tiiority,. or ministerial air, but with all the free- 
dom and ease imaginable^ en passant, and when. 
it rises naturally out of the. aubject o£ conversa- 
tion. 

(4;) Throw oflT all' affectation, parade, stifT- 
ness, morose conceit, reser\'e, and self-sufficiency.. 
Let your ambition be, to be distinguished by. no- 
thing but real goodnesS). wisdom «and benevolence. 
Be courteous, free, condescending, affable, open,, 
unreserved and friendly to all. 'But amidst all your 
freedoms, forget not the dignity, and decorum of: 

your character *.. 

(5.) Circumspectly 
* Est autem non vulgaris prudentiae^ sic e^e mansuetum 
crga omaes, ut tamen officii aathoritateni tuearis; sic 
esse familiarem^ modestum 8t comera erga subditos, .ut 
famUiaritas & lenitas non' pariat contemptunu Erasm. 
Eccles. p. J 66. 

# 5 «« Let 
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(5,) Circumspectly avoid every thing that may 
•give them unnecessary offence, whether by word, 
or conduct, though it be in matters of indiflfer- 
cnce. You may possibly in point of fidelity be. 
obliged to give them offence in some important. 

•' Let there be no blanks in your life, but let some lin« 
or another of wisdom and instraotioa be written even upon 
your seasons of rehkxafion and enjoyment of yoar friends. 
Be always upon year guard, even in your most unbending, 
seasons, and remember that the minister of Jesus Christ is 
a continual character, so that you are not, as persons put 
on their best garments on the Lord's day but lay them aside 
in the week, to b^ clothed with the beauties of holiness- 
in the. sanctuary only, but that you are to be adorned with 
them at all times, and in all places." Gibbon's Charge at 
the Ordination of the Rev. Mr. Kingsbury, pr40, 41. 

'* Every one must be sensible that there is a decorum be- 
Ibnging to the pastoral office; so that if a person who \% 
engaged in it, enters much into the customs' and diversions 
of the world, he tarnishes the lustre pf his reputation, 
lessens the respect he might have met with, and injures the 
success of his labours. I am not an advocate for a rigid 

m * 

preciseness: but there is a circumspection highly proper ia 
the christian ministry, especially with regard to indulgences 
and pleasures" which may not, perhaps, be strictly unlawful. 
Thefe is a candid- vigilance of character, which, while it 
preserves the becoming gravity of tne divine, does not depari 
from a due cheerfulness and liberality of manners." 

Kip^9*s Charge, p. 24* T. 

things } 
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things'; in all others therefore you should en* 
devour to conciliate their esteem and respect. 
It shews much weakness and little prudence and 
candour to be obstinate and tenacious of little 
things^ whether modes^ customs^ or phrases which 
arc offensive to others. It is not walking cha- 
ritably, nor following the things that make for 
peace 5 and is a violation of the apostle's rule of 
becoming alt things to all men *. But see that your 
<&haritable conformity do not transgress the law3 
of sincerity* 

(6.) Above all, let your character be a fait 
copy of the virtues you preach ; iind let the do- 
cuments of the pulpit be exemplified in the con- 
duct of your life. A minister should abstain from 
the appearance of evil ; not only from things 
Qriminaly but from those which may be interpreted 
to his dishonour f, and reported to his disadvan- 
tage. 

* Qui dum omnibus sese accommodat, tam varius est, 
nt interdum videatur sibi contrarius, cum sibi maximi coa- 
stet undique. Erasm. Eccles. p. 35. 

f " Let me express my dislike of any mean and selfish 
policy. There are certain liule arts which some have prac- 
tised^ and which I ihink unwprthy to be mentioned in 
this place. Whatever they may be, they ought to be en- 
tirely disrejgarded by the minister of the Gospel. They are 
unsuitable to that simpliciiy and openness of character he 

should 
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tage *. Vide eliam supra, ch. t. ad fincm. 

(Lastly.) 

ihould always maintain ; and they arfe as nanally Bnwise^ 
as they are disreputable/* Kippis's Charge, p. 25. 

'' Take care not to fall into the mischievoas, tbou^ 
common practice of gossiping ; and be not severe upon the 
characters of others, since you will be sure to have it return- 
ed with interest. In your dress, your common conversation 
and recreations, attend to what is expedient, and of good 
report, as well as what is lawful ; and do not affect td 
despise the prejudices of w«ak brethren : for that it not the 
spirit of a christian minister. Study good manners and 
^affabili(y in your whole behaviour, but let them be tempered 
with gravity and dignity. Be cheerful and good humoured, 
but not the fiddle of a company. Be not a recluse, nor 
yet too frequent a visitor; nor the man of leisure, always 
ready to fill a place at table, or ih a farty of pleasure j, thi^ 
will let you down in the esteem, even, of those who seem 
fond of yojur company.*' 

Savage*s Charge at the Ordination of Mr. Sam. Wilton, 
p. 84, 85. 

•' What I would particularly recommend to you, is not 
to meddle with the secular concerns of vour hearers, be not 

^ solicitous 

* Ecclesi^tise perpendendum esc, quaedam ejus esse ge- 
neris, at quanquam absint a crimine, tamen quoniam prse 
se (erunt malam speciem, non absint a criminus suspicione. 

i^h^is quoque circumspecte cavendum est ecclesiastae* 

«^^ per se non crimina sunt, tamen maligno vulgo ad ob- 
trectaqdum 4 uam ad obtemperandum procliviori praebent 
male suspicaadi maleque loqueadi materiam. 

Erasra. Eccles. p. 27* 
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(Lastly.) Be much in prayer for ^ wi8dom9 
Strength) prudence and capacity equal to your 
work and difficulties. This you will find as ne* 
cessary as your most important studies. But tkke 

carfe 

solicitous even to know them^ aad mach less to give your 
advice with relation to thenij as far as it is proper, they 
will themselves acquaint yoa with them^ if^ in a course of 
time« they shall have formed such an opinion of your inte- 
grity and prudence^ as .to think your counsel desirable. 
It is not right to take an active part, unless w^ are requested 
to do it, in the secular ooncerns belonging to our congre- 
gations as such. In general it will be better to leave affairs 
of that kind to the management of the deacons and trustees'. 
I have known much uneasiness to arise from an imprudent 
interference in these matters.*' Kippis's Charge, p. 25. 

'' I hope you will guard against admitting into your 
breast that iave of power, which .might tempt you to usurp 
upon the rights and religious liberties of your people, or 
those of your brethren in the ministry. For my part, I 
know of no power we have as ministers, but to do all the 
good we can. Do not injure the reputation of others, any 
more than their property: and shun falling in with the 
common, though diabolical practice of slandering and back* 
bhing." Savage's Cbaige, p. 74, 7^* ' 

" lliere is nothing I am more solicitous you should che- 
rish, than that iacoctumgeneroso pectus Amato, {Pers, Satyr, ii.) 
which may set you habitually above every thing mean and 
base : since by such things both the ministry and religioiji 
have b^n brought into great contempt, with some persons 
of polite education, aad generous tempers. 

" I entreat 
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care that your private transactions^ with God, be 
very serious, solemn and sincere; and let your 
endeavours go along with your prayers *. 

2. To lay down sonoe particular rules applicable 
Aipop extraordinary occasions; or proper to re- 
gulate your conduct towards persons of different 
characters. 

(1.) What is a right conduct towards those 
from whom you have received abuse, contempt^ 
or just cause of offence ? 

** I entreat you always to maintain an unshaken honesty 
of heart, an inviolable integrity and honour. Let it govern 
yoiir conduct in the common qffain of life; and then it will 
preserve .you not only from directly infringing the laws of 
'Civil sociejty,.. but from taking advantage of their defects to 
^rve your own interests : and let it govern your c<yiduct at 
^ mifiisUr, . Then you will not aim> under the sanction of 
4hat character,, and with the advantages it may afford^ to 
thrust yourself into peoples' wills^ to the prejudice of their 
Bear'relatioi^jk You will not stoop to any little arts to lesser^ 
4he reputatioi), or the congregation of your brethren^ in 
order to incjrease your own. You will not betray, the truthf^ 
.of religion, or the honour of your divine Master, for fear 
of offending men." Savage's Charge, p. 72, 73> 74. T» 

'*  Ab eo petendum est qui solus largitur vera bona, pe* 
tendum autem non oscitanter, sed assMuis simul & ardentibus 
precibus, nee moc!6 vods postulandnm est, ut detur, sed 
t>onis etiam operllms ambiendum, ut quod datum est ser-* 
vetur, ^t indies aqgescat, Eiasm. Eccles. p. 22. 

(K) Your 



',(1.) Your first care must be to guard your 
passions*. Keep your temper^ and banish all' 
vindictive resentments. If possible, never think 
of it ; but be sure not to harbour. the thoughts of 
it; which will but chafe and cOrrode the nuind to 
no purpose. Be satisfied with a consciousness o£ 
your innocence^ and consider the injurious persoor 
as an object of your pity rather than indignation* 
(2.) As you must endeavour to forget the offence y 
you must not only Cease to thinks but forbear to- 
talk of it^ unless it be with anintimate friend to 
ask his advice. (3.) You^may lawfully decline 
the company of the person who has thus injured: 
you, and break off a familiar commerce with him, 
as you cannot look upon him as. your fHend. But 

* ** Another thing I would caution against, is a suspiciousi 

and jealous diivposition ; an aiucietyto hear what is said of us ; 

and a readiness to take offence at slight matters, and to imagine 

that we are not treated with suiHcient respect. This is a 

turn of mind, which is fraught with many inconveniences. 

Neglects will occur ih the commerce of life, that often are 

not intended ; or which, at worst; do not proceed from evil 

designs ; but from some accidental situations, or accidental 

varieties of temper. It is best to go on steadily in our own 

duty, without beiug solicitous to know, how far we may 

be animadverted upon by weak and petulant persons, and 

without supposing that we shall be blamed by reasonable 

and worthy men.** 

Kippis's Chajige, p. 26. T. 

take 
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take every opportunity of doing him good that 
lies in your power. (4.) Embrace the first op—, 
portunity arid overture of reestablishing a good 
understanding and renewing your former amity • 
And (lastly) in all cases of this nature, let it be 
remembered that the misconduct of others towards* 
youj will not justify yours towards them^that 
you are still under the same obligations to walk 
by the rules of that Wisdom which is from above 
which is first pure, then peaceable, &c. 

(2.) What is aright conduct towards narrow,^ 
bigoted censorious christians, who are fond of. 
their orthodoxy, and zealously attached to party, 
notions ? 

(i.) The^e persons must by no means be dis-« 
puted with or opposed,- because whilst they have 
much more zeal than knowledge, they are very apt 
to be warm and angry at any argument that is le- 
velled against their favourite sentiments; and much 
more if they cannot answer it. Whilst bigotry 
blinds their minds, they are not capable of seeing 
the force of an argiiaient; m^ach less of being 
convinced by it: they should therefore be treated 
like froward -children, or persons in a passion. 
(2.) Take every opportunity of secretly under- 
mining their false notions, (especially if they be 
dangerous) by hinting at their bad consequences ; 
or by setting the opposite doctrine of truth in a 

strong 
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strong light from scripture. But dwell not long 
upon it, lest they apprehend themselves particu- 
larly aimed at, which they will not fail to resent. 
(3.) Treat them with the utmost marks of free* 
dom, tenderness and friendship^ to convince them 
that your sentiments of doctrine (though opposite 
to, theirs) create in you no disaffection to them; 
however theirs may render them disaffected to you. 
(4.) Endeavour to make them sensible of the 
much greater importance of those things in which 
you agree with them ; and press them powerfully 
on their consciences : and when they Cttce comd 
to feel the weight and force of these, they will 
gradually abate of their zeal for lesser things. 
This is the only (at least the best and safest) way 

* 

to convince them, that these things on which they 
have misplaced their zeal are to be reckoned 
amongst the minuiice of divinity; for nothing 
is more natural and common, than for the mind 
to rais« the importance of a subject, in propor- 
tion to the zeal it expresses for it. Oiherwisc it 
would lie under the constant self-reproach of 
being governed by a blind irregular zeal. As their 
zeal for any particular doctrine has fixed the im*^ 
portance of it, before their understanding has 
precisely weighed it, to go aboiit to argue against 
that importance would be k> argue against theif 
zeal^ ;. e* their passions ; which is a very unequal 

encounter^ 
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encounter, ^nd altogether vain. (5,) Take x>cca* 
sion often to expose the effects of bigotry in other 
instances to their View, whereby they may^possi- 
bly become sensible of their own. But let the 
instances be so distant, (or if near so artfully iit** 
einuated) that they may not be sensible of your de* 
sign. (6.) Come as near to their sentiments as you 
possibly can, (when your subject leads you that 
way) and shew them the plain reason why you 
cannot come nearer. (Lastly) Refer all to plain 
Bcripture, and resolve to adhere to that, both for 
the confirmation of doctrine, and the confutation 
of error j and by removing their mistaken sense 
of scripture^ open to them the first source of the 
errors they have imbibed. 

(3.) What is a right conduct towards those 
that are inclined to infidelity ? 

(1.) As these are but bigots of another rankj 
they must be treated with the same tenderness^ 
caution and prudence. The latitudinariAn and 
narrow bigot will be equally enflamed by a violent 
opposition; for they both lay an ^qual claim to 
superior wisdom, and eagerly demand (what if 
you would keep them in . humour you must not be 
backward to pay) some compliment to their own 
understanding. But (2.) as these are the great 
champions of Reason, and will admit of no other 
weapon in the hand of their antagonist^ be sure 

to 
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to be expert at that, and insist upon it that your 
adversary uses no other; i. e. that he do not put 
you off with sophistry, paralogism, illusion, equi- 
vocation, ridicule, buffoonery, clamour, confi- 
dence, passion, or grimace, instead of solid argu- 
ment and plain reason. Keep him to his point. 
Admit nothing but what you understand; and 
nothing but what he understands himself: And 
take care he do not entangle you in a wood of • 
words, or blind your eyes with dust, or prevent 
your seeing distinctly the j)oint in hand by hold- 
ing a cloud before it: or lead you from it by 
diverting to another subject, when he is pinched 
and piqued by ah argument he cannot answer. 
(3.) If your adversary be a person of sense, learn- 
ing and ingenuity, the most effectual method to 
draw him to your opinion, is by a strong appeal 
to those good (Qualities, whereby he will convince 
himself. (4.) If his self-conceit be unsufferable, 
and his ignorance ridiculous, it may not be amiss 
sometimes to mortify the former by exposing the 
latter. (5.) Insist upon it, that if his regard 
and esteem for natural religion be sincere, thai; 
will engage him to think favourably of tlie chrisL- 
tian institution, which has refined and exalted 
morality to its utmost perfection; that there i» 
no honest deist (whatever he believes) but would 
heartily wi$h Christianity to be true. (Lastly.) 

If 
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If you observe him capable of serious impressions, 
urge him to con&ider seriously the dreadful risk he. 
runs whilst he pawns his immortal soul upon it 
that Christianity is an imposture : and how un- 
avoidable his ruin, whilst he continues wilfully, 
to neglect it: Because, if Christianity be true, the 
sentence of condemnation denounced against him 
(by the Great Author of it) for resolving not to 
believe it, must be also true. Vid. John iii. 36 *. 
(4.) How should we conduct ourselves as faith- 
ful and judicious ministers towards melancholy^ 
dejected and doubting christians ? As this is a 
frequent case and often attended with no small 
difficulty ; I shall consider it more particularly. 
. The (i.) thing to be considered, is -the true 
source and original of this melancholy gloom and 
dejection of mind: Whether it arises firom bo- 
dily disorder; worldly losses and afflictions ; some 
grievous sin committed ; or from an excessive 

* " pother regulation of our religious discourse is, not 
to be too hasty in answering any deistiq^l objection which 
we have not duly weighed, and a satisfactory solution of 
which does not occur at the time, you may mention thos« 
that have most ably discussed the difficulty: You may con- 
sider and consult at your leisure : and prepare yourselves to 
makb a solid reply, with christian meekness, if another fit 
occjision shall be offered." 

Archb. NewQome's Primary Charge, p. 33. T. 

apprehensiveness 
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«a|)prehensiveness and timtdity of spirit. Perhaps 
*the person himself may impute it to none of these, 
hut either to the divine desertion^ or the buflfetings 
of Satan. But these must carefully be distin- 
guished and explained, because they are frequently 
mistaken ; and then, according to the true source 
of their spiritual trouble must be your advice and 
address to them. 

If you have reason to believe that the troubled 
state of their mind is owing principally to a bodily « 
disorder, or some obstruction, or dyscracy of the 
animal fluids, ypu should recommend to them a 
physician, or^ prescribe them physic, the cold 
bath, constant employment, or exercise in the 
air*. 

If their sorrow or settled melancholy of mind 
be the effect of some worldly losses and afflictions, 
you must endeavour all you can to alleviate it, by 
shewing them how many ways God can (if he 
pleases) make up to them the loss they have sus- 

* The greater part of those that think they are troabled 
in mindy are melancholy hypocondriacai people^ who, what 
through some false opinions in religion, what through a 
foulness of blood, occasioned by their unactiye course of life, 
in which their minds work too much, because their bodies 
are too little employed, fall into dark and cloudy apprehen- 
atons; of which they can give no clear nor good account. 
Burnet's Fttt. Cm, p. 199. 

tained; 
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tallied; how many wise and kind ends Inay be 
answei:ed by it; that the scenes of life are variable: 
After night comes the day. Beseech them to put 
their hope and trust in God as a gracious and in^ 
dulgent Father; and urge every topic of consola^- 
tion proper to be used in a time of worldly adver- 
sity. 

If the disconsolate state of their mind lie thfe 
effect of a melancholy constitution^ tlie casd is 
still more difficult, and belongs rather to the 
physician's department than that of the minister. 
The latter can have but small hope of administering 
any proper relief, because the person is not ca- 
pable of reasoning oy thinking justly, and there is 
sometliing within him that obstructs the avenues 
•to his heart ; which must first be removed, before 
comfort- can .find its way to it. All that can be , 
done in this case, i« to persuade him if you can 
{of what he will find it very hard to believe) that 
he sees every thing in a wrong light, and is not at 
present a competent judge in his own case; and 
therefore ought not believe his thoughts. Ask 
him if he never judged more favourably of his spi- 
ritual state heretofore than he does now; and 
whether h^ was not a more capable judge of liis 
case then, than he is now* 

If the trouble of his mind arise from the re*^ 
proaches of conscienoe for 9om(; grievous sin com^ 

mitted. 
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mittedj your way is then more direct and plain. 
If you have reason to believe that this sorrow of 
heart is the effect of a true penitential remorse^^ 
jrau are then to lay before him every proper topic 
of consolation the gospel admits^ viz. the riches 
of the divine mercy, the merits of the blood of 
Christ, the extent and efficacy of free grace, the 
precious promises of the gospel, and the examples 
of God's mercy and wonderful- compassion to 
humble penitents; and conclude all with an eam<>' 
•est exhortation, to trust his soul' in the hands of 
Christ, and to rely on the mercy of God in the 
way of a steady conscientious obedience. 

If it arise from an excessive apprehensiveness and 

timidity of spirit, and you have cause to believe the 

person's state is much better than he fears, you d^& 

then to fortify and encourage his heart, by referring 

him to his own past experience of what God has 

tlone for hi^ soul ; the various tokens of his favour 

to him in the former scenes of life, and in the> 

several methods of his grace and povidence; Urge 

upon him the exercise of a lively faith* encouraged 

by the grace of the gospel ; and convince him, that 

it is no less wrong and prgudicial for a person to 

tliink too ill, than to think too well of himself: 

tBat as he is in np danger at all of the latter^ advise 

kim for the h<maur of God^ the er edit 'of ireligioh^ 

sdid 
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and his own peace and comfort^ to guard against the 
former, where his greatest danger lies. Again, 

If the melancholy and dejected soul have a pious 
turn, and imputes his present darkness to what he 
calls divine dereliction, or the hidings ofGod^sface^ 
explain that affair to him ; and tell him, that his 
want of that spiritual joy and comfort he once 
found in his soul may be owing to other causes ; 
the present low state of his spirits, a distemperaturtf 
of the animal frame, the influence of external ob- 
jects and accidents, or a concurrence of all these : 
that nothing is more .variable than the frame of the 
human mind : that we are not to think that God^s 
regards to his own children vary with that ; this is 
a great mistake, and a mistake that is greatly dis* 
honourable to him ; that whilst he sees them up* 
right, sincere, humble, obedient, and dependant, his 
regards to them are always the same, whatever they 
may think of him ; that God never hides fais face 
from his people, till they withdraw thdf hearts from 
him ; that unless they forsake him he will njever 
depart from them \ that the hidings of God's 
countenance* (which the psalmist so ofte^ com- 

plains 

* ]t may be also suggested to melaneholy persons, in con- 
firmation of our author's remark^ and to illustrate it, that 
the similar phrase of God's leaving ^ oxfirsakmg wnypawt, is 
a Hebrew way of speaking, to signify not withholding any 

consolatory 
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plains of) generally if not always refer to the ex- 
ternal dispensations of Grodj or outward providential 
afflictions, not inward spiritual desertions ; when 
the distress of his circumstances was so great that 
God might seem to have . forgotten and for^ea 
him, and his enemies might be ready to put that 
construction upon it. 

Lastly, If the person imputes the trouble of his 
xnind to tfie buflfetings of Satan, explain that affair 
to him. Jjst him know^ that though in some cases 
that evil spirit may have an agency in creating some 
spiritual troubles, yet he has no more power over 
the mind than what it pleases God to give him ; 
that his influence (be it what it will) is controlled 
and limited ; that the most he can do is, to suggest 
f infill and troublesome thoughts, which we may and 
ought to repel ; that the holy spirit has a counter- 
agency to inspire good and holy affections : that by 
indulging to excessive grief and gloomy apprehen- 
sions, we give the devil the iidvantage over us, and 
even invite his temptations ; and finally we ought 
to lake special care to distinguish between the 

consolatory or enlivening influences on the mind, but the 
visitations of any great calamity, without affording imrne* 
diate help and deliverance. Thus Zion, having been long 
aflElicted. is brought in by the prophet, lamenting in this 
language: '<^The Lord hath forsaJsen me/' ch. xlix .14. 
Whitby on Matthew, xxm. 46. T. 

K agency 
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agency of Satan and the operation of natural causes i 
artid not impute those things to the devil, which are 
owing to our own folly and weakness, or are the 
physical effects of external objects*. 

(5.) What is a right conduct towards the li- 
centious and profane ? 

(1.) Whilst you behave towards them, with 
civility and discretion, it will be adviseable. to decline 

* It should also be urged, that it is with no propriety 
thai th« phrase,, the buffeting of Satan is supposed to signify 
. ny impressions on the mind, or any fears and terrors sug- 
gested to it by an invisible spiritual agent, when it ineans in 
the only passage, in which it occurs,^ 2 Cor. xii. 7« not 
any spiritual, iiiward trouble^ but an outward bodily disease ^ 
as t|;ie Apostle expresseth it ** a [horn in the flesh:" and to 
which he elsewhere refers under the phrase of*' the infirmity 
in his flesh.** Gal- iv. 13, 14. 1 Cor. ii. 5. It was some- 
thing that affected his bodily appearance, that tended to 
depress him, detracting from the dignity of his presence and 
the force of his speech. This may justly be regarded as the 
effect of the abundant visions, with whick he was favoured, 
on the nervous system : and as no otherwise f * the messenger 
of Satan,*' or the adversary, than as iheJaUe teacher^ ch. xi. 
13 — 15. who availed himself of the Apostle's infirmity and 
weakness, to undermine his influence and to expose him to 
con ten pt. See 2 Cor. x. 10. It may be referred to the 
j idgmeiJt even of a person dejected and afflicted in spirits, 
whether a single text, referring wot to a mental trouMe but 
to a bodily infirmity can le a ground for the doctrine, the 
gloomy and distressing doctrine of satanical buffetmgs, ha-* 
rassing and torne iting the sOul. T. 

a particular 
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^ particular intercourse with them. A minister's 
hehaviour towards men should in a good degree be 

ijegulaled by their moral characters. (2.) In 

case they seek your more intimate friendship by 
kind and benovolent offices^ ^ so that gratitude and 
good manners will not permit you to forbear your 
visits, you will then have a fair opportunity of insi- 
nuating some necessary and gentle admonitions; 
either by way of story, simile^ repartee, raillery, or 
reproof, suitable to the subject of the discourse op 
the temper they may be in ; which, if it take effect, 
will prepare y6ur way for a more free and close re- 
monstrance, (3.) .Always open a way to the 

heart on that sidp where you find the easiest access. 
Some are most touched with a sense of honour^ 
and a regard to their reputation; others with a 
view to their interest; others must be allured by 
Hn easy, g«itle, rational address ; and others will 
yield to nothing but close and warm reproof: but 
.take particular care to know the ruling passioirof 
the person you addr.ess, and, if possible, to bring 
that ove> to your side. (4.). Beg of them to erect 
their hopes, and extend their views as rational 
beings designed for an immortal existence, and not 
forget their connexion with another world; for to 
provide only for the present, and live from hand to 
mouth, is to act far below the dignity and design of 
human nature. (5.) If they have any taste for 

u 2 readme 
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reading, put into their hsuids such books sis are 
most suited to their capacity, tast^ and- character. 
(Lastly.) You should frequently address them from 
the pulpit. Biit your public address (while it is 
strong and animated) must be g^neral^ and have 
nothing in it that is distinguishing or appropri- 
ative; that the audience may have no room to 
ftink that any one person is particularly intended 
in the animadversion ; for though they will bear 
to be preached to^ yet no man loves to be preached 
«/• 

(6w) How are we to behave towards the grossly 
. ignorant and careless ? 

(1.) Endeavour to rouse them to a sense of 
religion and their dependence on God, by z, sea- 
sonable improvement of some awakening provi- 
dences; e. g. their own sickness, or worldly 
disappointments; the death of a friend, or some 
public calamity. (S.) Represent to them the most 
•important and aflecting subjects of religion, in 
-the stongest ' light and plainest language : e. g* 
iftit shortness of time ; the awfiilness of eternity; 
the certainly and near approach of death; and 
fte lerrors (ff the final judgment. (3.) If you 
fiiid that your conversation is agreeable to them^ 
frequently visit them in a free andfriendly manner; 
and take care thai there be nothing dogmatical or 
authoritative in the advice you give them: but 

let 
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let all appear to proceed firom a compassionate 
concern you hi^ve for the interest of their soq1s« 
(4.) As they are but children in understand* 
ing^ they must be dealt with as such : put the . 
j^ainest and most aflfecting books into their hands ; 
and take care you do not feed them with strong 
meat^ when they stand in need of milk. (5.) 
It will not be amiss in some part of your sermon 
(especially in the application) to adapt yourself in 
particular to their capacity and condition, that they 
may not only understand but feel what you say ; 
for these sort of hearers (both amongst the high 
and low) perhaps make a much larger part of our 
audience than we imagine *• 

(7.) What 

* To the two preceding classes of character may, with 
propriety, he applied the obsenrations and advices of Archb. 
Newcome. '* Those that are indisposed to religion,*' saith 
this excellent writer,* ** especially if they be persons of sape- 
Tior rank, it will- be difitcoh to approach at ail ; rooch more 
with direbt advice, or even distant insinuations on those 
f ertoas subjects, which the ordinary laws of conversation 
exclude. The true way it to conciliate respect and affection 
by exemplary conduct, by well-placed charities, by iiiisti« 
luting, «promoting and directing pa^hial Khools of in- 
struction, by tHo habit of decent condeteensioB and afiibiltty 
to your own inferiors, -by a watchful superiotendance over 
every department which properly belongs to a clergyroapr 
and by a chaiaeter for study and literatute^ Literary acqut* 
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(7.) What is a proper behaviour towards hose 
whb are superior to us in rank and fortune ? 

(I.) Readily pay them the respect due to 
their distinction and character. If their temper 
ajnd conduct be not altogether such as you could 
wish, yet that will not excuse you from a civile 
decent and obliging behaviour tQwards them. You 
must remember your duty to others, however they 
may be deficient in theirs to you. But if they 
treat you with kindness, friendship and affectiom 
they claim your gratitude, honour and esteem; 
which will prompt your endeavours to oblige and 
serve thert every way you can. But (2.) be free, 
open, conversable, and discreetly unreserved be- 
fore them. Absence of mind, distance of be* 
haviour, formality of address, stiffness of manner^ 
or affected silence is always ungenteel and disgust- 

sitions will enable you to direct proper modes of education, 
and to assist in conducting them: and the best and most 
engaging books on useful subjects will be'thus recommended 
with weight and authority. Age and experience may exe- 
cute what youth cannot dare to attempt. A season of afflic- 
tion or of sickness, may ensure a patient and a willing ear. 
At all events the good clergyman will watch his opportunity^ 
will guide his actions and words with strict discretion ; and 
wiir uniformly shew, that like St. Paul, he * seeks not his 
own profit, but the profit of others, that they m&y be 
»avc4.'*' Primary Charge, p. 30, 3 h aa, T, 

ful; 
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ful ; and especially in the presence of superiors. 
(3.) Preserve a generosity and manliness of temper 
and address ; and shew nothing of a mean, low% 
timid, 'servile spirit ; that is not only dishonour- 
able to your own character, but infers a bad com- 
pliment on, theirs. They are not tyrants; nor 
if they were, must you submit to be their slaves. 
Remember, that if they are sensible and genteel, 
wise and good, they will consider their superiority 
to you in one respect, as balanced by that of yours 
to them, in another 3 theirs may be most showy, 

r 

but perhaps yours may be most valuable. (4.) 
Forget not the dignity and decorum of your cha- 
racter. There is something you owe to that, as 
\vell as to the distinction and opulence of your 
friends. And while this is your guard against in- 
cidental levities and a compliance with sinful cus- 
toms, it is by no means inconsistent with pure 
wit, innocent humour, and seasonable cheerful- 
ness : which, if attended with good sense and an 
obliging natural behaviour, will be no less agreeable 
in the company of your superiors, than in that of 
your equals. (3.) Do and say all the obliging and 
agreeable things you can, consistent with truth 
and conscience and the honour of your function. 
And then (6.) Take every opportunity of insinur 
ating something (conformable to the duty of your 
office} v^hich.maybe serviceable to their spiritual 

. ^ interest, 
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interest^ and helpful to their moral character. 

(Lastly.) Make a prudent and seasonable use of 

your interest in them, for the relief of your poor 

neighbours; whose distresses may be better known 

to you, than they are to them. 

(8.) What is the proper behaviour of a mi^ 

nister towards the poor of his congregation ? 
This must be regulated by their moral character. 

(I.) If their character be immoral or profane, as 
they will not be very fond of your company, they 
will take no offence if you forbear to visit them; 
but they should not be wholly neglected. Genteel, 
kind and candid-reproof, prudently and seasonably 
given, may have a good effect when they come to 
reflect upon it coolly : and a seasoaable relief to 
them in their distress will add weight to your ad* 
monitions, and will give them such impressions 
of your charity, as will better dispose them to 
receive your instructions. Ikit (S.) if they be 
serious and well inclined, and you find yourself 
agreeable to them, you should frequently call upon 
^hem; and though your visits be short, they 
should be (ree, friendly, condescending and cour* 
<teous ; and always leave with them some spiritual^ 
moral, or religious instruction, suited to their 
taste, understanding and circumstances. Be ready 
to advise and help them in every thing you can. 
If you see a good heart at l^ttomi. and especially 

an humble 
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an humble spirit^ make the greatest allowance for 
their ignorance^ prepossession^ or infelicity of 
temper: and when there is need of reproof^ let it 
be preceded by the sincerest expressions of love^ 
and by real acts of friendship. If they are willing 
to open the state of their souls to you, attend to 
it with patience and carey that you may administer 
the most suitable advice and comfort. Have a 
particular regard to their capacity in your public 
exhortations. '^ To the poor the gospel was preach- 
ed.^' And as these sometimes make up the bulk 
of a congregation^ and their soul stands as much 
in need of spiritual nourishment^ as those of great- 
er knowledge and comprehension^ they should be 
alwayst*' fe.d with food convenient for them." 

{Lastly.) In what manner ought a minister to 
behave towards those who have fallen into noto- 
rious sins? 

This must be regulated by the disposition^ cha« 
racter and temper of the oflFender. The sensible 
apd penitent must be treated one way, the obsti- 
nate and impenitent another. The following me- 
thod in general will perhaps be found to be the 
most prudent and effectual. 

(I.) Previous to all reproof should be a cir- 
cumstantial knowledge of the fact you reprove* 
(2.) Be sure that it be criminal or indiscreet, and 
that the person guilty, is or ought to be sen- 

H 5 sible 
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.  

sihle of it : for if you reprove him for what he 

is not guilty of, or what he is not sensible there 
is any harm in, he will . probably retort upon 
you the 'charge of censoriousness. If there be 
guilt and indiscretion in his conduct, and he 
• not sensible of it, your business then is to con- 
vince him of it; and how much injury he may do 
his character by inadvertently allowing those things 
as fit and innocent, which are not so in him. 
I^t your arguments in proof of the guilt be takeA 
from the circumstances of the fact ;• the character 
and relation he bears in life; the opinion of wise 
and judicious men; the nature of things; and 
the testimony of scripture. And then (3.) See 
that your reproofs be not too severe. I do not 
mean more severe than the offender would chuse, 
• but more severe than the nature and circumstances 
of the case require ; Or more severe than is neces- 
sary for the justification of your fidelity, and the 
reformatiott of 1 he sinner. 

Too ^reat severity towards tender minds docs 
more harm than good. See Gal. vi. I. *^ Brethren, 
if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are spi- 
ritual, restore such a one in the spirit of meekness; 
considering thyself, lest thou also be tempted *.'* 

(4.) Take 

* Ov^fupa'TXw, Sec, Yovk must not only proportion your 
leproofs to the iiature of the oifence, but to the disposition 
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(4.) Take care lest, through a fear of offending 
your brother, you do not offend God by a want of 
faithfulness. Prov. xxvii, 6. *' Faithful are the 
wounds of a friend.** It is the greatest piece of 
friendship you can do him, and if he is wise he 
will think it so, and more highly esteem you 
for it. Psal. cxli. 5. ^' Let the righteous smite 
me, it shall be a kindness." (5 ) Let your re- 
proof appear to flow from your love to bim, and 
be administered with the utmost tenderness and 
wisdom.*. (Lastly.) LeaVe not your offending 
brother without proper directions for a better con; 
duct. 

of the offender ; lest while you mean to heal the breach, 
you make tWe rent worse ; and in rectifying one fault, oc- 
casion a greater. Chrysostom de Sacerdotio, 1. 2. p. 150. 

* There may be ways fallen upon of reproving the worst 
men in so soft a manner, that if they are not reclaimed, 
they shall not be irritated or made worse by it ; which is but 
too often the effect of an indiscreet reproof. By this a 
minister may save the $inner*8 soul^ he is at least sure to 
save his .own, by having discharged his duty towards his 
people. Burnet's Pastoral Care, p. J 94. 

It must be observed also that " personal admonition 
should be given secretly, and with expressions of tenderne&s 
and respect.'*-— — Common discretion further dictates, that 
intercourse of this nature should never be divulged, ; ©r 
insinuated in the most distant manner. Primary Charge, 
p. 34, 35. T. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX *. 



C077C£RNIKG THE DIFFICULTIES A MINISTEH 

I 

MUST EXPECT TO MEET WITH IN THE EXE- 
CUTION OF HIS officii; and HIS PROPEU 
SUPPORT AND EKCOURAGBMENT UNDER THEM* 

Some of these may arise^ 

(1.) From your own natural temper, which 
may render you indisposed or unapt to some par« 
ticular parts of the ministerial office. But the 
most difficult duties by becoming a habit, become 
easy. 

(2,) No 

* Among the difficulties^ on which a minister, particu* 
larly a protestant dissenting minister, should count, is a 
scanty and precarious income, dependent on the voluntary 
contributions of .the people, and sometimes dispensed with 
a reluctant mind and a nig^iardly hand. A straitness of 
circumstances is itself a trial to a generous mind; and, 
sometimes, exposes even merit to neglect^ if not contempt. 

It 
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(2.) No small difficulty may arise from ^he re- 
^lutipn jkpd labour T&(}^fsite. to put some of tl^^ 
fore^menUoned rules into execution^ but. this diffi? 
4culty will ip like n^anner difnioisb as this course 
'becomes habitu%U ^^ In all otber professions^ those 

It more sensibly affects the spirits, when it is contrasted 
ivith the wealth and splendour, wh^ch offer in other walks 
of life. Good sense will however reflect, and experience 
will confine the observation, that such is the lot pf man« 
.kind, no advantages can be secured, without some corres* 
j)ondent evil j and no benefit also can be given up, but the 
want of it is counterbalanced by some good. The minister 
Ibregoes the lucrative prospects and emoluments of this 
world: but he is nbt without his peculiar satisfactions and 
lewards. The ministry will not enrich him : but it offers 
the pleasure and reputation of sdence and literature : it is 
accompanied with peculiar advantages for mental culture : 
it leads into a large acquaintance with divine truth: it, 
particularly assists the improvement and perfection of the 
moral character and the pursuit of immortality- If worldly 
emolument and riches be not secured by it, it is to be con- 
sidered, that these are nut the objects* that he who assumes 
the character of the chiistian minister proposes to himself. 
In doing this he virtually relinquishes the gay and splendid 
distinctions of this world, and shall he be dispirited and 
complain because he does not secure what has not, and 
ought not to be his aim ! He supplies the want of worldly 
encouragement by the aids of devotion and the supports of 
faith* He seeks his reward in the *< crown of glory,'* which. 
he hopes to receive from the hands and munificence of ** the 
, great Shepherd and Bishop of souls,'' T. 

who 
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who follow thenij labour in them all the year 
long j and ar^ hard at their business every day of 
the week : and shall ours only^ tlmt is the noblest 
of all others^ make the labouring in our business 
an objection against any part of ^ our duty * ?** 
In proportion as our heart is engaged in the work, 
the difficulty of it will grow less^ and our delight 
in it greater. 

(3.) * Another discouragement may arise from 
the seeming singularity of this character^ and 
the general neglect which ministers of all denor 
minations discover of the duties belonging to the 
sacred function: what you do out of conscience 
they may impute to affectation , which instead of 
procuring their esteem, may create their envy. 
But '* It is a small matter to be condemned in the 
day that man judgeth you," since you will be ac~ 
quieted another day, when he that ^^ judgeth you 
will be the Lord ;" which is the proper import of 
that passage, 1 Cor. iv. 3, 4. Or, 

(4.) From the little, success you meet with, 
notwithstanding all your most earnest endeavours to 
promote the spiritual interest, and eternal happiness 
of mankind t« But your future acceptance and 

I reward 

 

• Burnet's Pastoral Care, p. 207- 

+ A minister often forms too partial, as well as too discou- 
raging en estimate of his usefaluess and success. His 

kbouEs 
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reward will not be in proportion to the success^ 
but the sincerity of your endeavours *. 

(5.) Your 

* Vid Buroetls Pastoral Care, p. 212, 213. 

labours operate with a silent, though not an ostentadout 
•fFect. Encouraging as well as beautiful is the Bepresen-* 
tation and emblem of this matter given by our Lord. ** The 
kingdom of God/* saith he, '* i« as if a nanr should cast 
seed in'o the ground, and should sleep and rise night and 
day, and the seed should spring up and grow, he knoweth 
not how : for the earth bringeth forth fruit of herself, first 
the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the earr 
but when the fruit is brought foith, immediately he puts hk 
the sickle, because the harvest is come.** Mark, ii. 26, 2Q» 
Not by immediate and visible cffe<;ts oi^y, are we to judge 
of our success. Though no careless sinner should be awa- 
kened and converted : many enlightened, serious and vir-^ 
tuons christians may be confirmed, comforted and edified. 
The great precepts of righteousness and the solemn sanctions 
<^ religion, on which the minister preaches, have a witness 
to their truth and an advocate for their importance in the 
bosom of every hearer. Whil& he speaketh, conscience 
speakcth within: while he addresseth the ear, the heart 
goeth along with him. The grocind is prepared : and the 
seed, that is so.wn, will sooner or later spring up, aud, m 
different proportions yield ,fruit. Miraculous conversions are 
not to be expected; but on ihe sure and gradual operation 
of divine truth he may cheerfully depend. The minister 
idoth not know the effects of his labours, because it doth 
BOt fall in his way to trace their iniluen(*e on the tempers 
and lives of men, nor to converse with those who could 
inform him,of the impressions made by them 3 but a future 

day 
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(5.) Your own weakness and infirmities both 
of body and mind^ may throw fresh discourage- 
xneots in your way, but these will be graciously 
allowed for; and God requires of none more than 
they have received* If we have received but 
one talent, he does not expect so much from us^ 
as from t^iose on whom he has bestowed ten. 

(6.) The ministerial character itself may sub* 
ject you to the <rontempt of some profane men. 
But if you adorn it by the useful, upright con- 
versation before described^ it is great odds but you 
secure their esteem and respect; if not^ their con* 
tipued contempt is your real honour. 

day will difclo9e all things ; and testimonies to his success 
-will present themselves to his honour and joy. 

In one respect the minister may assure himsdf of a cer- 
tain and important good effect from his services in the cauit 
of Christianity. They cannot fail to perpetuate and hand 
down the knowledge of that gospel, which will \te the ligUt 
of future ages and the source of salvation to unborn gene- 
rations. He is a witness to the truth at present* and is an 
instrument of Providence in transmitting down to future 
times, that dtvtn|e word* which is not only, the power of 
God to the falvation of those who embrace and obey it, 
hut which by 4t8 gradual and improving infltten4;e will aanj 
the human race to heights of lefinement and i^ip^ovement, 
if not to perfection, of which we have now but very inade- 
quate conceptions. Every application to study, every ser* 
monhath this tendency, jhath iu share and df^giee of in* 
Huence in brin^g about this finid happy state of things- T. 

(7.) fia© 
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(7.) From the difieient tempers^ tastes^ dis- 
positions and' opinions of the people. But how 
you are to behave with regard to these has been 
shewn before; and no small degree of prudence i$ 
required in this case *. 

in' a word, every view of the nature, difficulty 
and dignity of your office, may furnish you with 
a proper motive and direction to a right behaviour 
in iCf. No valuable end can be pursued without 
some obstruction, nor obtained without some dif- 
ficulty. Your employment is truly honourable 
and important; and your encouragement^ advan- 
tage and assistance, more than equal to the labour 
it requires. If you be found faithful you shall not 
£ail of a distinguished recompence, from the boun- 
tiful hand of that Good Master in whose service 
you are engaged : and a careful observation and 
practice of those rules of pastoral conduct before 

' * Nunc vi reputemus in eodem populo, quanta sit varietas . 
sezuum, a^atum, conditionis, iogeniorum, opinionum, vitae^ 
>nstitutioni9, ronsuetudinis, qoanti oportet esse piasditum 
prudentil ccclesiasticen» «ui sit temperauda oratio ! £rasm* 
Eccles. p. 36. 

t Ab humi repentibqt cutis erigat animum tuum^ const* 
derata functionis dignitas : a ptevaricatione deteneret dele- 
gantis severitas : Socordiacn excludat suscepli muneris diffi- 
eultas : Industriam ac vigilantiam exstimulel praemii magni- 
tudoy quod oon ab liominibus, ted a Deo erit expectandumi 
Id. p. 193. 

laid 
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laid down, will (by the blessing of God) at onct 
adorn your character, increase your honour, exalt 
your present joy, and enhance your future re- 
ward *. 

* Quam laetitiam, quam exultatlonemy quod r^pudium 
credimus esse in pectore Bdelis ecclesiastae^ dum repetat quct 
animas ipsius ministeno, dominus satanae tyrannidi sub* 
iractas sibi vindicarit 1 Erasm. Ecclei. p. 14. 
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ON THE MINISTERIAL OFFICE. 



BEAR SIR. 

You desire my sentiments on a very delicate and 
important subject; which I should enter upon 
with the greater pleasure were I sensible that ray 
abilities were in any degree proportioned to my 
zeal to serve you. But however doubtful I be 
of the former, that you may not have the least 
ground to suspect the latter, I have, in confi- 
dence, of your candour, sent you a few thoughts 
"whfch occurred to my mind in answer to this in- 
teresting question— In what manner you Inust 
conduct yourself, that you may accomplish the 
great purposes of thb sacred ministry, to which 
you have lately been so solemnly ordained? 
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As I doubt not but the question came from a 
very honest heart, so I hope, m my answer to it, 
you will indulge me that freedom which not only 
friendship, but the nature of so important a sub- 
ject demands. 

But one thing, sir, I beg leave to premise, 
(viz.) that for all, and Qvery particular, I am now 
about to recommend to you, I refer you entirely 
to the authority of scripture, the nature of things, 
and the dictates of right, impartial reason: and 
if any thing should drop from me which you do 
not see, upon diHgent search, -to be confonnaWe 
to these sacred and invariable standards, I desire 
that no regard may be paid to it ; if you do, 
I doubt not, sir, but your own Conscience will 
resume this office after me, and in a more effectual 
manner reinforce the exhortation. 

All that I have to propose may be comprised 
under three general heads, relating to 

Your personal conduct. 

Your private studies* And 

Your public ministrations. 

1 . Give me leave to submit to your consider- 
ation a few practical rules rela^tive to your future 
conduct in the ministerial office. 

You are now, sir, to appear in the world under 
H character which (however despiised by some) is 
tn itself truly honourable. Your care then should 

be 
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be to maintain it with iconsistency and credit; 
which will at once shew your good sense^ piety 
tnd wisdom. 

It must be owned^ it is no easy matter imme- 
diately to give into all the decorums of a new cha- 
racter. The difference between th^t of an academic 
and that of a pastor is so great^ and the transition 
from one to the other is sometimes so sudden^ and 
this usually at an age when the mind is unstable 
and unexperienced^ that young pastors have reason 
toexpect^ and their people as much reason to 
make, very candid allowance for some smaller 
improprieties. However you will please to remem- 
ber that the honour you expect firom the minis- 
terial character will always be given in proportion 
to the dignity with which you support it. If you 
ftdom thtt^ that will not fail to adorn you. 

Quid verum atque d^cens, euro et rogo, et om- 
nis in hoc turn *, to be wholly intent on truth 
and decorum, is as good a rule as asy you can 
take for your general conduct. As to more par* 
titular directions for your ministerial behaviour^ 
I would advise you to keep the great ends of your 
ministry always in view, viz* the glory of God; 
the honour of the Redeemer; the interest of the 

gospel J 

* H«r. Epiit L 1. 
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gospel; -the salvation of immortal souls; and 
your own future approbation and reward, when 
you shall be called to 'give an account of your 
charge to ^* Jesus Christ' the chief shepherd, their 
Lord and yaurs^'* These you are to consider not 
as separate but as conjunct, co-ordinate ends j to 
which all your other views and pursuits must be 
subservient. These are the grand objects you are 
never to lose sight of. However the scenes of life 
may vary, whatever circumstance the providence 
of God may hereafter bring yoii into, let this be 
your invariable view, to do every thing which may 
promote, and to avoid every thing which' may. 
obstruct, these great purposes of the ministerial 
function. 

(1.) Let me desire you ta pay a particular re- 
gard to those things which are apparently subser- 
vient to the great ends of your ministry. Will you 
give me leave briefly to spepify a few ? 

Preserve then, sir, the highest, reverence, the 
most sacred and, punctilious regard for the holy 
scripture as the only standard of your faiih and. 
\krorship. Maintain the dignity of its doctrines, 
the purity of its institutions, and the solemnity 
of its sanctions, witR all your wisdom, zeal and 
Icnowledge. Remember that you are " set for the 
defence of the gospel.'^ Keep that therefore ever 

ia 
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•  

in- your eye as the copy of your ministerial instruc-» 
ttons^ and the charter of your religious privi- 
leges; 

' Be no less careful to cultivate the temper than to 
increase the furniture of your mind. The former 
will lay the foundation of much solid peace and 
self-possession, M^hilst the latter will supply yoii. 
with a rich store of useful notions 5 whereby you 
will ^' be well instructed unto the kingdom of Hear 
yen ; and be like unto a man that is an house- 
holder,- which bringeth forth out of his treasure 
things new and old */' 

Study moderation in all things. Nothing will 
Hiore subserve your usefiilness, reputation and 
peace. Extremes are always dangerous, often per- 
nicious : none but persons of the strongest pasr 
sions and weakest minds run into them. Health, 
truth, wisdom, virtue^ are all to be found in the 
mean: excess impairs or obscures them all. 

Let love and lenity be your ruling temper* 
This softensand meliorates the passions ; leads to a 
kind, christian, beneficent conduct; and will ef- 
fectually prevent your giving unnecessary offence. 
And that you may not be in danger of taking it. 

Fortify your mind with meekness and wisdom. 
There is a certain degree of insensibility under 

some 

• Matt. xiii. 52. 
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Botne seetning injuries^ (la sure indication of t 
gre^t or christian mind) ^hich for your own peac^ 
you ought carefully to cultivate. You will find a 
weight of sentiment in that stoical aphorism if 
you ponder it well, ra^ixesi ris dv^^tivHs i ri 
wqaf/fMccra, ctKKi ri mql t'SSv ygoypurranr HyyiMra^l 
that it is not things but thoughts that hurt us* 
Or in case of a supposed indignity, it is the 
workiilgs of our own mind that gives us the paui, 
not the injury or affront we received 5 which per- 
haps, after all, was nevefr intended. 

Let prudence shine in all your actions. This 
will give a grace, a beauty and consistency to your 
whole conduct. Directed by this^ how amiable 
and useful are some persons of small parts and 
scanty furniture ! whilst others with fine talents, 
great learning, and no prudence, render themselves 
not only useless, but contemptible. In every 
situation ^of things, consider first, what is fit in 
itself; and then, what is most becoming your 
own character. 

Lay no stress upon trifles. This always shews 
either a weak and narrow, or a sour capricious 
mind; is the great source of bigotry and uncha- 
ritableness, will impede your usefulness, and ren-' 
der you disesteemed by men of wisdom and true 

. judgmeutt 

« Epict. Endiir* c. s. 
2 
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judgment. Be sure to adjust your regards to 
things in proportion to their real importance. 
Extend this ndc to all your practice, and apply it 
to all your principles. Be indifferent to. those 
things which are indifferent' in themselves. And 
I think you will not be much mistaken if you look 
upon those things as indifferent in themselves^ 
wherein you see many wise, sober, and pious 
christians differ. But on the other hand^ 

Beware lest under a colour of latitude and li- 
berty you transgress the bounds of truth and duty. 
Dare to maintain the essential principles of religon^ 
whoever may oppose them ; and to practise, the 
christian rules of conduct, whoever may despise 
them. There is a noble, just and wise singu- 
larity, which on some occasions you must not be 
ashamed of. In so dissolute and giddy an age 
as that in which we live, when men seem so 
strangely bent on carrying things to extremes 
cither of enthusiasm or infidelity, it will be well 
fbr you if you be not sometimes put to the trial 
of all your fortitude, zeal and wisdom, to stem - 
the tide of bigotry and delusion on the one 
hand, or of profaneness and vice oijl the other. 
But on suqh occasions, sir, remember that you '^ are 
set for the defence of the gospel ;*' that this was 
one part of the charge you received when you was 
3olemnly ordained to the service of it 3 and that it 

I is 
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is your duty and honour to appear in vindication ' 
of deserted truth and virtue: but let it always 
be with a spirit of benevoknce, meekness and 
love. 

Magnify your office. By which I do not mean 
that you should entertain those exorbitant notions 
concerning the dignity of the sacred function, 
which prompt to priestly pride, and a lordly do- 
mination over the rights of conscience; which 
instead of magnifying, never fail to diminish the 
ministerial character> and expose it to just con- 
tempt. As a minister of the gospel you are not 
to "exercise dominion over the faith" of christians, 
but to be a ^^ helper of their joy.'* But when I 
advise you to magnify your office, what J mean 
is only this ; that you would endeavour to possess 
your mind with so just a conception of J;he ho- 
nour and importance of your employment, and 
the glorious reward promised to your fidelity, as 
may raise you above the difficulties of your, work 
and inspire you with a proper zeal and fortitude in 
the prosecution of it. * 

Tor difficulties and discouragements, sir, you 

must expect to meet with, arising froiji. constant 

i application to study ; from the various labours of 

your function (and you will very probably find 

some necessary duties of it much more difficult 

than others) ; from the diflferent taste and tempers 

of 
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* 
ot your people;, from the tongue of scandal; 

from the little success of your ministrations ; from 

the contempt. of enemies; and you will be very 

happy if you meet with no trouble from the foibles 

and follies of your friends. Expect these sort of 

difficulties then, and prepare to meet theip. 

But do not aggravate or increase tbqpi ; by im- 
patience, indiscretion, or an exquisite sensibility 
of disrespect. Throw the mantle of love over the 
weaknesses of your friends, and bear with a chris- 
tian heroism the malevolence of your enemies. 

Cultivate a fraternal regard for all your regular, 
wise, worthy and useful brethren in the sacred minis* 
try, of whatever denomination they be. Envy not 
those who have greater talents then yourself; nor 
despise those that have less. Disesteem none 
purely for his differing from you in his opinions, 
provided those opinions be innocent, and inno- 
t:ently held: for thty have just the same reason 
to alienate their esteem from you. -Believe that 
they may be sincere, pious, faithful, accepted mi- 
nisters of the gospel, and be leading many souls 
to heaven and glory, though it be not precisely in 
tthe same track in which you choose to walk your- 
self. And if upon the whole you discover in them 
the true christian life and temper, do not censure 
their mistakes or defects with a severity with which 

* I 2 you 
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you would not choose to hear others aniniadvcrt 
upon your own. 

Lastly. Be much in prayer and self-confe- 
rence. Study daily^ endeavour after, and pray for 
more of the gift and spirit of prayer : not only a 
fluency of expression, but a freedom of thought; 
not only an enlargement X of mind, but an energy 
of spirit. No requests fly swifter to the throne of 
grace than those which come immediately from 
the heart. Such a gift and spirit of prayer once 
attained, will greatly strengthen, animate and as- 
sist you in your public addresses to God ; and a 
frequent self-converse will be no less helpful to 
you in your ministerial addresses to your people. 
For pious christians feel all of them much the same 
desires, difficulties, defects, wants, weaknesses, 
and Workings of mind; and therefore by being 
Well acquainted with your own, "you will better 
know how . to apply yourself to theirs ; and, let 
me say, to apply to them in the best manner too. 
They will then feel what you say ; and feel it more 
sensibly when they see you felt it first yourself. 
These two things therefore I. would especially re- 
commend to you, as more immediately subser^ 
vient to your ministerial comfort and success. 

You will indulge my fidelity, dear sir, whilst I 
proceed. 

(2.) To 
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(2.) To give you a xandid caution against 
some of those things which will as certainly ob- 
struct and frustrate those ends. I mean them not 
by way of admonition^ but of salutary caution. 

In the first place then^ beware of indolence and 
self-indulgence. They arc strangely deceived who 
take sanctuary in the church for idleness and ease 
or who fly_to the altar as an asylum from labour *. 
A ifiinister*s life should be always that of a student. 
You have quitted the academy^ sir, but not your 
studies : you have only altered the course of them. 
And in what manner they are to be conducted in 
order to answer the great ends of the gospel mi- 
nistry, I shall endeavour presently to shew you. 

Again,^ 

* " If men had the spirit of their calling in them^ and a 
due measure of flame and heat in carrying it on, labour in 
it would rather be a pleasure than a trouble. In all other 
professions^ those who follow them labour in them all the 
year long, and are hard at their business ^very day in the 
week. All men that are well-suited in a profession which' 
is agreeable to their genius and inclinations^ are really the 
easier, and the better pleased^ the more they are employed in it. 
Indeed there is no trade or course of life^ except ours, that 
floes not take up the whole man. And shall Ours only, that 
is the noblest of all others, and that has a certain subsistence 
fixed upon it, and does not live by contingences and hopes, 
as all others do, ma^xc the labouring in our bushiess an 
obj.eetion against any part of our duty?'* 

Bp, Burnet's Pastoral Care^ p. 1 82. T. 
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Again^ beware of sensual pleasures. They have, 
(I own) a very powerful attraction, ndt easily re- 
sisted by persons in younger life. Indeed if they 
are in themselves innocent, the moderate and sea* 
sonable use of them ought not to be thought in- 
consistent with your station and character. But 
be they ever so innocent or lawful, take care they 
do not possess you : for they will but retard your 
wiser pursuits, and become very troublesome in- 
trjuders into your better engagements. Throw the 
double curb of religion and reason on those ap- 
petites and passions, which unrestrained will run 
away with the judgment, overset the mind, and 
perhaps wound the conscience in their mad career. 

Beware of vanity, and the secret insinuations of 
self-applause. Set not too great a value on your- 
self for any particular talents or capacities with 
which it may please God to distinguish you. Si- 
lence all such vain self-assuming thoughts with this 
single question. What hast thou which thou hast 
not received ? The more thou hast received, the 
more thou hast to answer for. 

Beware of giving offence to any, either by your 
^temper, conduct or doctrine. A disregard to this 
maxim will be a great bar to your usefulness. 
When once a people have conceived a disgust 
against their minister, they are ill-disposed to re- 
ceive any real good from his ministrations. ^Much 

prudence 
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prudence, forbearance, candour, compliance, self- 
denial, and condescension, you may possibly find 
requisite to keep well with some. ^And if by these 
means you still retain. a capacity of doing good to 
their souls, you have reason to esteem it a cheap 
and honourable purchase. And never think the 
gratification of a humour too dear a sacrifice to 
peace. 

Finally, beware of the influence of a warm, 
narrow, uncharitable spirit; or a bigoted attach* 
ment to any particular party. This (we too, too 
often see) corrodes the very vitals of genuine piety, 
and does unspeakable hurt to the true christian ici- 
terest. And the more, as it hides itself under 
the name and semblance of (what is quite another 
thing) a *^ zeal for God and truth.'' Ever give others 
the same liberty of differing from you in senti- 
ments, which you take in differing from them. 
This they will always expect 5 and methinks they 
very reasonably may. 

I beg your indulgence, sir, whilst I now 
(2.) Stubmit to your consideration a few brief 
directions relating to the method and management 
of your studies. 

Be always iptent on the improvement of your 
mind, by reading, writing, conversation, aiid 
reflection; and let every day add something to 
your literary furniture. To that end " purchase back 

again 
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again the seasons*" you have lost; which is the 
import of the apostle's expression, Ephes. v. 16. 
that is, take much care to attain, and more to. 
improve every opportunity of gaining or doing 
some real good. 

I would advise you to take a scope and latitude 
in your studies ; which will at once enlarge and 
entertain the mind. ^^Try all things, and hold fast 
that which is good." If you read only in one way, 
you wi^ll never think in any other. This will ex- 
tremely cramp, contract, and by degrees torpify 
your faculties. If you seek for treasure hid in a 
field you should not confine your search to one 
corner of it. 

Aim at some eminence in your studies. The 
higher ground you stand upon, the larger prospect 
will you have, and the better judgment will you 
form of things around you. Partial and contracted 
views will always lead you to judge amiss. 

Some of your youthfiil studies you will now oF 
course dismiss ; as what were only preparatory to , 
those of more essential importance. .Others I 
would advise you to pursue ; and as you have 
leisure, endeavour to make still farther improve- 
ments in them. Nor would I have yo^ confine 
yourself to your academic plan, but launch out 



into 
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into other branches of literature, that are not fo- 
reign from, but ornamental to your character, and 
subsen'ient to your usefulness. And In your choice 
of these, your own temper, taste and genius (to 
which you should carefully attend) will, under 
proper corrections, be your best guide. For you will 
always make the most speedy progress in that kind of 
science you are most inclined to. However be 
sure to distinguish between those sort of studies 
which ser\^ only for amusement, and those which 
are conducive to solid improvement; and take 
care that the former do not intrench upon the 
latter. 

If you have a taste for polite letters, indulge it. 
They will not only entertain, but open .and dilate 
the mind ; and supply It with a rich fund of pro- 
per images and expressions, which may sometimes 
be very happily adapted to your great purpose. I 
see no! v/hy an elegant phrase may not convey the 
most warm and pious sentiments to the heart. 
Some hearts they will reach much sooner by such 
a conveyance. 

Imitate every author in his peculiar excellence. 
You will find none to exceed Dr. TUlotson in sim- 
plicity, Mr. Addison in purity, Mr. Melmoth in 
elegance, or Dr. Young in force of expression. 
If you have a taste for solid, rational devotion read 
Mr. Locke, Dr. Lucas, Dr. Scott, and Mr. Grove: 

1 5 but 
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but if you have a greater relish for rapturous piety, 
you will be more entertained by Mr. Hervey, Mr»- 
Norris,,Dean Stanhope, Dr. Watts, and Mrs.Rowe. 
For a just elevation and refinement both of senti- 
ment and style, 1 would refer you to all the works 
of Mr. Rollin, and the Archbishop of Cambray.- 
From any of these, or such as these, take your 
model, as your own genius may direct. To form 
a true taste, you must be well . acquainted with 
them all. 

The elegant entertainment you have often re- 
ceived from the fine and solid sense of the best 
classical writers, I am persuaded will be argument 
sufficient with you not to drop your acquaintance 
M^ith them : and your improvements from them^ 
and relish for them, will always be in proportion 
(o the degree wherein you enter into their genuine 
spirit and beauties. 

And think not it will be -any pjejudrce to your 
good taste ^ and judgment to be conversant with 
the best christian writers of primitive antiquity. 
But have immediate recourse to those writers 
' themselves. And this I would recommend as an 
universal rule ; always drink at the fountain head, 
when you can get at it : dulcius ex ipso fonte hi-' 
luntur aqucB. Four advantages you will receive 
from a good acquaintance with the early fathers : 
viz. a jtiat, comprehensive knowledge of primitive 

antiquity: 
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antiquity: a clear view of the difference between . 
pure and corrupt Christianity ; with a greater abi-> 
'lity to defend tl^e one and expose the other: a 
more extensive knowledge of human nature : and 
a growing improvement in the language in which 
they write. I will venture to say that in some of 

• the fathers of the three first centuries (particularly 
Origen^ Clemens Alexandrinus^ Lactantius, Justin^ 
Minutius^ , and TurtuUian) you will find such a 
vast mine of literature^ and knowledge of pagan 
mythology (especially in their ^applogies) as will 
at once surprise ana entertain you ^ and make it 
worth your while to get acquainted with them. 
But beyond the third century I would not advise 
you to proceed without great caution. Thus far 
the stream runs tolerably pure. Beyond this you 
will meet with troubled waters. 

The study of ecclesiastical history, both ancient 
and modem, hath a close connexiod with, and 
will be very subservient to many valuable purposes 
of the sacred office. There is one truth it will 

^ most certainly convince you of (and there is no • 
way whereby you can be so effectually convinced 
of it as this) I mean, the danger and mischief of 
a warm misguided zeal^ a low narrow contracted 
spirit, and a blind bigoted attachment to a par- 
ticular scheme of opinions^ or the distinguishing 

modes 
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modes and tenets of a party, in neglect of the 
great essential principles of Christianity itself: 
The fruitful source of all that unchristian vio- 
lence, obloquy, persecution, malignity and malice, 
among those, who professed the gospel of peace, 
with which the annals of the church have in every 
age been so dreadfully disgraced and blackened. 

Above all, sir, I recommend to you a critical 
skill in the sacred languages. By which I mean 
a thorough insight into the peculiar idioms and 
phraseology of ihe original scriptures; by com- 
paring them with those of other ancient writings, 
and the other oriental tongues ; coHatmg the 
several versions of the sacred books ; consulting 
the best critics; and especially by comparing the sa- 
cred scriptures with themselves . Read some port ion 
of the originals every day. But be sure to avoid that 
fantastical (shall I call it, or rather phrensical) hu- 
mour which some discover, of finding out a deep, 
recondite sense, and mystical meaning in Hebrew ' 
words, which was never before heard or thought 
of; on which they not only establish old theolo- 
gical mysteries, but form new philosophical sys- 
tems. These men aim to revive among us the 
ancient spirit of cabalism, asour modern Hernhuters- . 
actually have that of Montanism : But both (if I 
mistake • not) have far surpassed their originals ; 

and 
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and have carried their respective -tenets and prin- 
ciples to a degree of absurdity which the old Jewish 
and Christian enthjusiasts never once thought of. 

Make all your reading and all your studies sub- 
servient to the great ends of your sacred function. 
Remember that divinity is the study to which you 
have consecrated youf time and talents. Above all 
then study your bible, and take all your divinity 
from thence. Dwell at the spring-head. Drink 
d^ep at the fountain oi eternal truth. Furnish 
yourself with a variety of commentators, but 
make not too liberal a use of them. To lean al- 
ways on crutches is the way never to go alone. 
To consult all the various glosses and constructions 
which the several commentators have put upon 
any particular part of scripture will rather cori- 
found than satisfy you, and involve your Inind in 
more smoke than light : at best both will be so 
blended together as to cause a very confused glare, 
ind give you at last only a faint, imperfect view of 
the truth. When you are once furnished with a 
good critical skill in the original languages, and 
hBve\ attained a familiar acquaintance with the 
particular phraseology of the sacred writers, I 
believe you will find (as I frequently have myself) 
that* reading over a paragragh of scripture 'two or 
three times attentively, both in the original and 

translation^ 
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translation, and comparing it with the main sub* 
ject or argument the in»pired author treats of^ and 
attending to the connexions, digressions^ paren-* 
theses^ and disjunctions of his discourse, will 
strike out a clearer and better light than consult- 
ing a whole shelf of sacred critics. 

In order to be well established in the groimds 
of Christianity, and- in the great principles' of 
Christian liberty, you will do well to converse 
with some of our best writers against the deists 
and papists.. But as far theological controversy in 
general (especially considering the. manner in which 
it is too often conducted) you will find in it so 
great a mixture of vanity, confidence, ill-temper 
wrong zeal, and fine-spun laboured trifles, as have 
but few charms to attract a judicious, free, bene- 
volent mind» You will commonly see exemplified^ 
on both sides, most of those particulars which 
the excellent Nir. Howe so well observes to^make up 
the ** carnality of religious contention *.'* If your 
pursuit be solid wisifom, you must expect but 
small improvefifients from polemical theology, which 
commonly stHkes out more heat than light. The 
more you enter into the vital parts of religion,, the 
less esteem, I am persuaded, you will have iov 



^ S«e Hawe*s Woiks^ yoL iu p. 208> &c; 

those* 
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those mystical subjects and Icfw methods of mo- 
dern debate which warm many a good mau^s head, 
but often warp his heart. 

Study a' facility and readiness of expression^ on 
all subjects; which will be a mighty advanta'ge to 
you iti discoursing on the most important.^ i 
remember to have met with the observation of 
some pious and ingenious divine (I think it was 
Mr. Scougal) ** That what he deemed as a prin- 
cipal advantage and fruit of all his reading and 
study was, a habit he had acquired of conveying 
all his ideas in easy, proper language." 

Observe an order and method in the manage- 
ment of your studies, and the employment of 
your time; allotting such hours in the day, or 
such days in the week, for one kind of -study, 
and such for another. This will not only facili- 
tate your progress, but diversify your labours, and 
takeoff the tc^dium which attends a too long appli- 
cation to the same tijack of thought ; whilst you still 
pursue your main end,, and make new accessions^ 
to your menial furniture 
And now, sir, accept 

(3.) A few short directions relative to your 
public ministrations, and I have done.. 

Dwell most on the -most important subjects.. 
The mast plain and practical are generally such. 

Studjr 
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Study edification more than elegance: and seek 
the character of a serious and instructive rather 
than that of an ingenious and popular preacher *. 

If your language be decent, plain and proper, 
do not be too solicitous to adorn it: it will be apt 
to make your early compositions too stiff and 
finical. By an overload of expression many a good 
writer weakens and obscures the sense. Aim ra- 
ther at a concise and nervous, than a fine and 
florid stile. 

Lay more stress on the thought than the phrase. 
Your hearers' will expect it: If that strike them, 
this will not disgust them. But above all take 
care of losing them and yourselves in a wood oi 
words. 

* The practice of Sir James Stonhouse^ may be men- 
tioned here. " I have lately been employed in writing 
some short expositions on select passages of scripture, and have 
preached them at All-saints i ^vhich have been taken notice 
of, as more improving than common sermons. I would on , 
Experience strongly recommend this method to you. Choose 
some interesting passage : give the meaning of each verse"; 
then the practical use of it : and conclude with a general 
exhortation or spitited address or some striking inferences. 
Much depends on the choice of passages to be ei^pounded. 
No sermons are equally useful with expository sermons : 
None take less pains to compose; none are so well liked.'* 

Letters to the Rtv. Thomas Stedman, v. ii.. p. 89, 101, 
I6y. T. 

.4 Let 
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Let your delivery be serious^ g'^ave, decent^ 
distinct^ lively^ but unaffected *. 

Shun the unnecessary use of obnoxious and 
offensive phrases. You will find every party fond 
of their own peculiar modes of expression^ and 
averse to those of their adversaries; without sufH* 
ciendy attending sometimes to the true sense and 
propriety of either. Avoid this snare. Examine 
the true meaning and import of them all ; and tyc 
yourself down to none : but choose those which 
are most proper, pertinent and easy, to whatever 
party they happen to belong. And if the most 
proper and pertinent words are somewhat obscure 
or liable to be mistaken, explain them* 

* Mr, Garrick, on having heard Dr. Stonhouse read 
prayers and preach, at a church in the city, asked the 
doctor, after the service, what particular business he had to 
do when the duty was over; *' None," said the other. **I 
thought you had,*' said Garrick " on seeing you enter the 
reading desk in such a hurry." — " Nothing (added he) can 
be more indecent, than 'to see a clergyman set about sacred 
business as if he were a tradesman, and go into the church 
as if he wanted to get out of It as soon as possible." 

He Jiext asked the doctor, *' what books he had in the 
desk before him ?" " Only the bible and prayer-book.*'— *• Only 
the bible and prayer-book*' replied the player; *' why you 
tossed them backwards and forwards, afid turned the leaves 
as carelessly as if they ^ere those of a day-book and 
ledger." Letters to the Rev. Thomas Stedman, vol. ii, 
p. 52, 53. T. 

In 
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In all your public ministrations keep the dis- 
tinguishing doctrines of the gospel always in 
view. Consider Christian religion as a divine 
scheme to recover an apostate race of creatures 
from guilt and ruin to holiness and happiness, 
through Jesus Christ, the great mediator. This 
will often lead your mind to the doctrines of grace; 
and direct you to pay an habitual regard to those 
two important articles of our faiths the propitiation 
of Christy and the influence of bis spirit. Doc* 
trines which I am persuaded will never come into 
disrepute with any who make an impartial use of 
their bibles^ and desire to see Christianity a con- 
sistent scheme *• 

Study 

* It may be supposed^ that the worthy author aiSixed to 
the terms the propitiation of Christ and the influences of tk* 
Spirit, ideas that cannot- meet the as&ent of some judicious, 
careful and pious inquirers into the meaning of the scrip* 
ture?. They^ with grateful devotion admit our dependence 
upon GoD,^ as the ** author of every good and perfect gift, 
who givelh wisdom liberally, and who worketh in us to will 
and to do of his own good pleasure I" they also grant in the 
words of Bishop Hurd, that " it pleased God to give us 
eternal life, only in his Son, and in his bon only as suffering 
and dying for us." .Are not these Christians to be classed 
with those who '' make an impartial use of their bibles and 
who desire to see Christianity a consistent scheme :*' though 
they understand the term, propitiation^ to be supplied to the 

death 
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Study the religious taste of your hearers, and 
Buit yourself to it, so far as you prudently and 
honestly can, for their edification. You will pro- 
bably find a great diversity in their temper and 
judgment; sotne more pleased with a close and 
rational, others with a warm and animating strain 
of preaching; some chusing to. have their mind 
instructed and their judgment improved, others 
to have their thoughts elevated and their passions 
warmed Nor will you find their affections all 

death of Christ in a figaraiive sense ; and explain those no* 
merous texts in the new testam^nt^ that speak of the Spirit, 
the Holy Spirit d.nd the Spirit of God, as meaning miraculous 
powers and gifts. It is to be regretted, that from so candid 
and sensible a writer as Mr. Mason, there should, in 
' the above and other passages, escape intimations that are 
scarcely to be justified but on the supposition of the infallibi* 
lity of those who drop them; and approximate toone^Iy to 
that spirit of creed-making, which has been the bane of the 
Christian church. I^ay be allowed to add, that though 
the term *' propitiation" and other ** sacrifical" terms, when 
applied to the death of Christy are understood in a meta- 
phorical and figurative sense, it by no means follows, that 
a meaning and a veiry important meaning is not assigned to 
them. All just metaphors and figures are the -language of 
good sense; and point to a strong resemblance in some 
rcbpect, though the subject, to which they are applied 
does not in all respects correspond to that from wbich they 
are borrowed: as when- our Lord calls himself & *'door,"^ 
the ** good shepherd" and the ** true vine." T. 

excited 
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excited the same way. The suing which strikes 
the sweetest harmony into one, will jar in the 
ears of another. The way to excite a true pathos 
is— first to gain over the imderstandmg of your 
hearers by a full, distinct and clear proof of your 
subject; then by displaying thc^ importance of itf 
then leading them to self-conviction by a soft in- 
sinuating address to the conscience ; after this all 
the most bold and spirited efforts of oratory will 
be adixiittedy and fix the impression deep in their 
hearts: whilst they believe their passions are 
kindled not so much by the art and oratory of the 
speaker, as by the vast importance of the subject 
he treats. 

This method will seldom fail to animate the 
coldest heart, and- to quicken a genuine flame in 
the warmest. But scorn to raise a false fire, by 
adapting the arts of false oratory to a false taste. 

Affect not to move the passions on every subject. 
This is the same fault in composition, as a loud, 
uniform tone of voice is in elocution, and will ex- 
cite no other passion in the judicious hearer, but a 
contempt of the speaker. 

Be very charitable to the. weak ones in your 
flock. If 3'ou observe in any of them some little 
bigoted attachments, 4brbcar to oppose theni. 
Perhaps you may meet with (mollia iempora favdi) 

some 
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some fair and favourable opportunities of opening 
and disabusing their minds, before they are aware. 
Bigotry is a disease much better cured by gentle 
means than violent: a fort much easier taken by 
sap than storm. Perhaps you may meet with some 
whoconfbimd practical with legal preaching; who 
have never learned to distinguish between personal 
holiness and self-righteousness ; and depreciate 
Christian piety under the name of works ; by 
ipistaking the sense of that word in the apostle 
Paul's Epistles. Convince them of that mistake 
if you can ; if not, bear with them ; but arm 
them against the danger of it. This confusion of 
ideas is only owing to a want of right and regular 
instructions. You will often find their heart better 
than their head : and if you do, they not only 
deserve your candour, but claim your esteem. 

Whilst you endeavour to avoid what is trite, 
low and vulgar, beware you do not run into (what 
is equally ridiculous) a false delicacy. Apply this 
caujtion to every thing; your style, sentiments^ 
tast^ temper and conduct. 

In administering the sacramental seals attend to 
the original institution and design of them, and 
conduct yourself thereby. 

In visiting the sick (a duty which yotr will 
find, perhaps, to be as difficult as any in the 

pastoral 
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pastoral office) consider the character, condition 
and understanding of the person you visit; and 
direct your address to ^im according to the danger 
of his case, and the temper you find him in. Pre- 
serve a seriousness of mind, a freedom of speech, 
and a composure of spirit throughout the whole. 
To animate your prayers and compassion for him, 
suppose yourself in his x^ase, and be thankful that 
you are not. 

Observe whfere your chief ministerial talent lies; 
whether, in prayer or preaching: if in prayer, 
whether it consists in a copiousness of expression, 
enlargement of thought, or devotion of spirit: 
if in preaching, whether it lies in judicious com- 
position, propriety of style,, or pathetic address : 
and improve it by frequent exercisp. And what- 
ever be your principal defect, take care to mend it 
by a frequent converse with such as excel in tlipsc 
points wherein you are most defective. 

Beware of an innovating spirit, or a love of 
novelty in religious principles. It is a dangerous 
affectation ; and hath drawn multitudes into seep- 
ticism on the one hand, and the wildest enthu- 
siasm on the other. 

Be very serious and sincere in all your minis- 
trations. JTo that end, keep not only the end of 
your ministry but the end of life in view. Be 

very 
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very diligent to fulfil the service of each^ 'ere 
providences put a period to both. Mr. Baxter used 

to say. 

• 

I preach at !f I ne*er should preach again ; 
And as a dying mani to dying men. 

Finally, pray for your flock. Pray for yourself. 
Be very frequent and fervent in your applications 
to the throne of grace for a blessing on your mi- 
nisterial labours; that, God would be pleased to 
direct you from time to time, to the most suitable 
and important subjects] and assist your medita* 
tions on them; give a divine blessing to his own 
word, and make you the happy instrument of 
*^ bringing many sons unto glory." » 

And thus, sir^ in compliance with your desire, I 
have given you *my thoughts very freely and faith- 

fully on the subject you proposed. 1 conclude 

all with repeating my request, that so far as you 
see the Tore-mentioned rules to be just, right and 
reasonable, you would not only approve but prac- . 
tise them; and form your ministerial character 
and conduct thereby. And then, by the blessing 
of God, they will secure to you the best success 
in that important service, to which you are now 
to devote your life and labours. With strength 
from Heaven equal to your work •n earth, may 
5 you 
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you come forth to your flock ** in the fulness of the 
blessing of the gospel of peace;'* and finally meet 
with a large reward from *' the great shepherd and 
bishop of souls, when you shall appear before him 
at his coming!" this is the earnest prayer of. 

Sir, your very affectionate Brother, 

And humble Servant, 

J. M. 
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ELOCUTION or PROKUNCIATIOK. 



Elocution is. a branch o£ oratory, the power 
and importance- of which is grdater than is gene- 
rally thought; insomuch that eloquence takes its 
name from it *. 

It was much cultivated by Quintilian, and. be- 
fore him by Cicero, and before him by M. An- 
tonius ; but before his time, it wa^ too much 



» 



^ Eloquentia ab eloqui. I use the word elocution here 
iarita e^aunoo ftod vulgar seDse« to signify utterance^ de- 
livery, or pronuiiciation^ in which senae we frequently use 
it ill the English language, and which its Latin etymology 
very well justifies ; though I know some good writers apply 
k to a different idea, in <xknformity to the sense in which 
the Latin orators used the word eliKUtw, But it bno un- 
common thing for derivaitive words in pne languagie to b^ 
taken in a different sensed from that in which thq words they 
are derived from are- takea in another. 

K neglected 
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neglected by the Roman orators : which made him 
say^ he had seen many men famous for eloquence^ 
but not one of them that understood elocution^. 

But what stress was laid upon it by the Greek 
orators^ appears from that celebrated saying of 
Demosthenes^ who being asked^ what was th^ 
first principal thing in oratory? ^answered. Pro- 
nunciation; being asked again what was the 
second ? replied. Pronunciation. And what was 
the third ? Pronunciation, Denoting that in his 
judgment the whole art, spirit and power of ora- 
tory consisted in this t» 

Cicero, and after him Quintilian, divided ora- 
tory into five parts. 1 . Invention : By which we 
pro^de ourselves with suitable and sufficient ma- 
terials for a discourse. 2. Disposition: By which 
they meant the division of their subject into parts 
and 'sentences, acgording to the most natural 

** A se dtsertos visos multos, e)o<^uenteiqi aiitem iM- 
inmem. Quintil. lib. ymi. proaem. 

+ Quxntil. lib. in, cap. 3. Tully m relating this storj 
concerning Demosthenes, says-that the repeated answer was 
Actio. (DeOmtore 1. 30 Which shews that the|LAtiDS by 
pronunciatio and actio meant the same thing-^ and^ that by 
each they understood the right and just management of the 
voice, looks and gesture, in speaking. Hence they whose 
business it is to speak, publicly on the siage^ are with oi 
called actors. 

order 5 
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order; and consequeatly the proper distribution 
and arrangement oi their ideas. 3. Elocution: 
By which they always meant, what we call, 
diction; which consists in suiting our words to 
our ideas, and the style to the subject.^ 4. Me- 
mory, or a faculty of clearly discerning and re- 
taining our ideas, and of calling to mind ihe 
properest words by. which to express them. 5. 
Pronundation ; or the art of managing the voice, 
and gesture in speaking ^. 

So that by pronunciation, the ancients under- 
stood both elocution and action.; and compre- 
hended in it .the right maixagement of the voice, 
looks and gesture. To the form(;r o£ these the 
present essay is chiefly confined.; viz. The right 
management of the voice in reading or speaking; 
which is indifferently called by us, elocution and 
pronunciation. 

Tht great design and end of a good pronuur 
ciation is to make the ideas seem- Xo come from 
the heart ; and then they will not fail to excite 
the attention and affections of them that hear 
us t : from which the great benefit; and usefulnesa 
of this too much neglected Att may be seen, 

• Cic. BlietQrie. lib. i. 

+ Hoc scire tshnen oportet pronunciattonein bonam id 
jtfHcere^ ut reiex antmoagi-videaftur. 

laccrti Awtbor. ad C. Heituium^ lib. 4. 
- K 2 The 
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' The design of this essay \i to shew 

I. What a bad pronunciation is, and how to 
atoid it. 

II. What a good pronunciation is, and how to 
attain it. 



SECTION I. 

What a lad Pronunciation is,] and how to Avoid i/. 

' I. What a bad pronunciation is. 

< Now the several fauhs of proiiuiiciation are 

these following : 

1. When the voice is too loud. 

This is very disagreeable to the hearer, and very 
inconvenient to the speaker. 

It will be very disagreeable to the hearers, if 
they be persons of good taster who will always 
look upon it to be the effect either of ignorance op 
affectation. 

Some will imptite it to your ignorance, and 
suppose that you was never instructed better ^ince 
you left the reading-school ; where children ge- 
nerally get a habit of reading in a high-pitched 
key, ox a uniform elevated voice, without apy 
regard to emphasis, cadence, or a .graceful elo« 
pution. 

Others 
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Others vviir impute it to affectation ; or a design 
to work upon theitt passions ; which will imme* 
diately defeat the design, * if you had it^ For if 
you would effectually move the passions, you must 
carefully conceal your intention so to do : for 
as soon as th^ mind perceives you have such a 
design jiipon it, it will be upon its guard. How- 
ever, none but the most low, weak, -and mecha- 
nical minds will be affected with mere dint of 
sound and noise. The passions so raised, leave no 
lasting or valuable effects upon the mind, and answer 
no good purpose or end; because the under- 
standing hath nothing to do with such impres- 
sions, and the memory no handle by which to 
retain or recal them. Not to say, it often an- 
swers a bad end ; affects the mind in a wTong 
place, and gives it a false bias. However this'may 
be thought to become the stage or the bar, it least 
of all befiLS the pulpit ; where all ought to be 
solemn, serious, rational, aiKl grave as the sub- 
jects there treated of. 

It is false oratory then to seek to persuade or 
affect by mere vehemence of voice. A thing that 
hath been often attempted by men of mean fur- 
niture, low genius, or bad taste, among the' an- 
cients as well as the moderns. A practice which 
formerly gave the judicious Quintilian great of- 
fence; 



\ 
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fence: who calls it not only clamouring, but 
furious bellowing; not vehemfcnce> but down- 
right violence *. 

Besides^ ah over-strained voice is very inconve- 
nient to the speaker, as well as disgustful to 
judicious hearers. It exhausts his spirits to no 
purpose. It takes from him the proper manage- 
ment and modulation of his voice according to 
the sense of his subject. And, what is worst of 
all, it naturally leads him into a tone. 

Every man's voice indeed should fill the place 
where he speaks; but if it exceed its natural 
key, it will be neither sweet nor soft, nor agree- 
able, because he will not be able to give every 
word its proper and distinguishing sound f- 

2, Another fault in pronunciation is when the 
voice is too low. 

This is not so inconvenient to the speaker, but 
i& as disagreeable to the hearer, as the other ex- 
treme. And indeed, to the generality of hearers 
a too low voice is nmch more displeasing than a 

* Nam et clamant ubique, et omnino emugtunt, multo 
.di$cursu, aYihelitu, jactatione^ gestu, mocu capitis, furentet. 
Illi hanc vim appellant^ quae est potins violentia. 

, Quint, lib. xi. cap. 12. 

t Vox autem uhra vires urgenda non est; nam et sufTo- 

eata ssepe, et majore nisu ihinus ilara est. Quint, lib. xi. c. 3* 

too 
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too loud one; especially to those who are troubled 
with an impediment in hearing, and those who are 
best pleased with a lively and pathetic address^ 
as most are. It is always oflfensive to an audience 
to observe any thing in the reader or speaker that 
looks like indolence or inattention. The hearer 
will never be affecte^ whilst he sees the speaker 
indifferent. 

The art of governing the voice consists a 
good deal in dexterously avoiding these two ex- 
tremes: At least, this ought to be first minded. 
For a general rule to direct you herein, I know 
of none better than this, viz. carefully to preserve 
the key, (that is the command) of your voice ; 
and at the same time, to adapt the elevation and 
strength of it to the condition and number of the 
persons you speak to, and the nature of the place 
you speak in. It would be altogether as ridiculous 
in a general who is haranguing an army to speak 
in a low and languid voice, as in a person who 
reads a chapter in a family to speak in a loud and 
eager one. 

3. Another fault in pronunciation is a thick, 
hastyj cluttering voice. 

When a person mumbles, or (as we say) clips 
or swallows his words, that is, leaves out some 
syllables in the long words, and never pronounces 
gome of the short on^ at all; but harries on 

without 
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without any care to be heard distinctly, or to' give 
his words their full sound, or his hearers the full 
sense of them. 
This is often owing to a defect in the organs 
. of speech, or a too great flutter of the animal 
spirits 5 but oftener to a bad habit uncorrected, 

Demosthenes, the greatest Orator Greece ever 
produced, had it is said, nevertheless, three na- 
tural impediments in pronunciation; all which 
he conqutred by invincible labour and perseve- 
rance. One was a weakness of voice j which he 
cured by frequently declaiming on the sea-sh^re^ 
amidst the noise of the waves. Another in as a 
shortness of breath ; which he mended by re- 
peating his orations as he walked up a hill., And 
the other was the fault I am speaking of; a thick 
mumbling way of speaking ; which he broke 
himself of by declaiming with pebbles in his 
mouth*. 

4. vAnother fault in pronunciation is when per- 
sons speak too quick f* 

Than which there is scarcely any fault more- 
common ; especially among young persons, who 
imagine they can read very well, and are not afraid 

* Lives of the Classic Auih. vol. ii. p. 36, 37« 
t Nee volubilitate nlmia confundenda quae dicimus^ quo 
ct distinctio peril et aflectus ^ et nonmjnquam etiam verba 
aliqua sAi parte fraudantur. QMint. lib. xi. cap. 3. 

of 
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of beihg stopped in their career by the unex- 
pected intervention of any hard word. And scarcely 
any bad habit of the voice is conquered with ipore 
difficulty; though one would imagine nothing is 
more easy. 

This manner of reading may do well enough 
M'hen we are examining leases^ perusing inden- 
tures, or reciting acts of parliament, where there 
is always a great superfluity of words ; or in read- 
ing a news-paper, where there is but little matter 
that deserves our attenticfVi ; but is very improper 
in reading books of devotion and instruction, and 
especially the sacred Scriptures, where the solem- 
nity of the subject or the weight of the sense de- 
mands a particular regard. But it is most of all 
inexcusable to read forms of prayer in this manner 
as acts of devotion. 

The great disadvantagewhich attends this man- 
ner of pronunciation is, that the hearer loses the 
benefit of. more than half the good things he bears, 
and would fain remember, but cannot. A speaker 
should always have a regard to the memory as 
well as the understianding of his hearers *. ~ 

5. It is also a fault to speak too sl«w« 

* Cum enim fertur, quasi iorrens^ oralioj quamvis multa 
cujusque modi rapiat, .nihil tamen teneas, nihil apprehen- 
clas. Cic. de Fim lib. ii. cap. 1. 

''*  K 5 Some 
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Some are apt to read in a heavy, droning, 
sleepy way ; and through mere carelessness make 
pauses at improper places. This is very dis- 
agreeable. Btit to hem^ hawk^ sneeze, yawn» 
or cough, between the periods, Ts more so. 

A too slow elocution is most faulty in reading 
trifles that do not require attention. It then be- 
comes tedious. A person that is addicted to this 
slow way of speaking should always take care to 
reward his hearer's patience with important senti- 
ments, and compensate the want of words by a 
weight of thought ; and give his discourse its 
proper quantity of solid sense, that (as we say) 
what it wants in length it may make out in. 
breadth » 

But a too slow elocution is a fault very rarely to 
be found, unless in aged people, and those who 
naturally speak so in common conversation. In 
these, if the pronunciation be in all other respects 
just, decent, and proper; and especially if the 
subject be weighty or intricate, it is very ex* 
cuseable. 

6. An irregular or uneven voice, is a great 
fault in reading. 

That is when the voice rises and falls by fits and 

starts, or when it is elevated or depr^sed unnatu- 

'rally or unseasonably, without regard to sense or 

stops \ 
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«tops ; or always beginning a sentence with a high 
voice^ and concluding it with a low one^ or vice 
r)ersa; or always beginning and concluding, it 
with the same key. Opposite to this iS' 

T. A flat, dull, uniform tone of voice,, with- 
out emphasis or cadence,- or any regard to the 
sense or subject of what is read. 

This is a habit,, which children, who have been 
used to read their lessons by way of task, are very 
apt to* fall into,., and retain as they grow up. 
Such a monotony as attorneys' clerks read in when 
they examine an engrossed deed* This is a great 
infelicity when it becomes habitual ;. because it 
deprives the hearer of the greatest part of the 
benefit or advantage he. might receive by a close 
attention to the most weighty and interesting, parts 
of the subject, which, should always be distin- 
* guished or pointed out by the pronunciation. For 
a just pronunciation is a good commentary : And 
therefore no person ought to . read a chapter or a 
psalm in public, before he hath carefully read at 
0(ver to himself once or twice in private. But 

Lastly, the greatest and most common fault of 
all, is reading with a tone. . 

No habit is more easy to be* contracted than 
this, or more hard to be conquered. This un- 
natural tone in reading and speaking i» very vari* 

ous ; 
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ous; b«t whatever it be, it is always dtsgwstfol 
to persons 6f delicacy and judgment *. 

Some have a womanish, squeaking tone; which, 
persons whose voices are shrill and weak, and 
over-strained, are very apt to fall into. 

Some have a singing or canting tone, which the 
speakers among the quakers generally much af- 
fect, and by which th«ir hearers are often much 
afifected. 

Others affect a high, swelling, theatrical tone 
who being ambitious of the fame of fine orators, 
lay too much emphasis on every sentence, and 
thereby transgress the rules of true oratory. 

Others affect an awful and striking tone, at- 
tended with solemn grimace, as if they would 
move you with every word, whether the weight 
of the subject bear them out or not. This is 
what persons of a gloomy or melancholy cast of 
mind are most apt to give into. 

Some have a set, uniform tone of .voice; which 
I have already taken notice of. And others, an 
odd, whimsical, whining tone, peculiar to them- 
selves, and not to be described ; only that it is 

* Sed quodcunque ex his vitium magis tukrim quam quo 
nunc maxime laboratur in causis omnibus scholisque^ can- 
tandi: quod inutilius sit an fsedius nescio. Quint, lib. xl. 
cap. 3. 

laying 
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laying the emphasis on words which do not re- 
quire or deser\^e it. 

It must be owned, there are some kinds of tone, 
which, though unnatural, ^yet, as managed by 
the speakers, are not very disagreeable ; and the 
mind must be much on its guard that can remain 
unmoved thereby. 

When I have been affected with hearing some 
preachers deliver common or obscure sentiments 
in such a striking tone, 1 have endeavoured care- 
fully to examine into the true reason of that emo- 
tion, or what it was that excited that affection in 
my mind ; and have found that it could not arise 
from the mere tone of the speaker, (which of it- 
self was unnatural and disagreeable) nor fro\n the 
weight of the subject, (which was no more than 
common) hut from the earnestness, life and so- 
lemnity with which he spake,* and his appearing 
himself to be much affected with what he deli^ 
vered; which two things will never fail to move 
an audience. And why they may not be as well 
observed and practised \vithout a tone as with one, 
I cannot conceive. And without these I verily 
believe a tone itself would have no power to move; 
and that it hath no other subserviency to raise the 

• 

passions than as it solemnizes the subject, and 
seems 16 shew the speaker's heart engaged. Pity ' 
that those two ends should not be answered by a 

better 
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better me^cns; and that a bad habit in the speaker, 
indulging a false taste in the hearers, should se- 
cure one great end of oratory by that which is the 
greatest abuse of it.. 

Tiiese are the most common faults of a bad 
pronunciation. Our next enquiry is 

II. How to avoid iheni. 

To this end the few following rules may be of 
service. 

1. If you would not read in too loud or too 
low a voice, consider whether your vo'vce be na"- 
turally too low oi loud; and correct it accordingty 
in your ordinary conversation: by which means 
yon will be better able to correct it in reading. 
If it be too low, converse with thoser that are 
deaf; if too loud,, with those* whose voices are 
low. Begin your periods with an even moderate 
voice,' that you may have the command of it,, to 
raise or fail it as the subject requires. 

2. To cure a thick, confused, cluttering voice, 
accustom yourself, both in conversation and read- 
ing, to pronounce every word distinct and clear. 
Observe with what deliberation some converse and 
read, and how full a sound they .give to every 
word; and imitate them. Do not affect to con- 
tract your words, (as some do) or run two into 
one. This may do very well in conversation, or 
in reading familiar dialogues^ but is pot so decent 

in 
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in grave and solemn subjects ; especially in reading 
the sacred Scriptures. 

It appears from Demosthenes' case, that this 
fault of pronunciation cannot be cured without 
much difficulty, nor will you find his remedy 
effectual without pains and perseverance. 

3. To break i* habit of reading too fast, at- 
tend diligently to the sense, weight, and propri- 
ety of every sentence you read, and of every 
emphatical word in it. This will not only bean 
advantage to yourself, but a double one to your 
hearers; for it will at once give them time to do 
the same, and excite their attention when they see 
youTs is fixed.* A solenm pause after a weighty 
thought is very beautiful and striking. — ^A well 
timed stop gives as much grace to speech as it 
does to music. Imagine that you are reading to 
persons of slow and unready conceptions ; and 
measure not your hearer's apf>fehension by your 
own. If you do, you may possibly out-run it. 
-As in reading^you are not at liberty to repeat your 
words and sentences, that should engage you to be 
very deliberate in pronouncing them, that their 
sense may not be lost. The ease and advantage 
that will arise both to the reader and hearer, by a 
freej full and deliberate pronunciation is hardly 
to be imagined. 

r I need 
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I need lay down no rules to avoid a too slow 
pronunciation ; that being a fault which few are 
guilty of. 

4. To cure an uneven, desultory voice, take 
care that you do not begin your periods either in' 
too high or too low a key ; for that will neces- 
sarily lead you to an unnatural and improper va- 
riation of it. Have a careful regard to the nature 
and quantity of your points, and the length of 
your periods ; aud keep your mind intent on the 
sense, subject, and spirit of your author. 

The same directions are necessary to avoid a 
monotony in pronunciation, or a dull, set, uni** 
form tone of voice. For if your mind be but 
attentive to the sense of your subject, you will 
naturally manage and modulate your voice ac- 
cording to the nature and importance of it. 

, Lastly. To avoid all kinds of unnatural an'd 
disagreeable tones, the only rule is to endeavour 
to speak with the some ease and freedom as you 
would do on the same -subject in p»-ivate conver- 
sation. You hear nobodv converse in a tone: 
unless they haVe the brogue of some other coun- 
try, or have got into .a habit (as some have) of 
..altering the natural key of tlieir voice when they 

^ are talking of some serious subject in religion. 

But I can see no reason in the w.orld, that when 

> . 4 ia 
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in common conversation we speak in a natural 
voice with proper accent and emphasis, yet as 
»oon as we begin to read, or talk of religion, or 
speak in public, we should immediately assume a 
stiff, awkward, unnatural tone. If we are indeed 
deeply affected with the subject we read or talk of, 
the voice will naturally vary according to the passion 
excited 3 but if we vary it ^unnaturally, only to 
^seem affected, or with a design to affect others, it 
then becomes a tone and ia offensive. 

In reading then attend to your subject, and 
deliver it just in such a manner as you would .do 
if you were talking of it. This is the great, ge- 
neral and most important rule of all ; which, if 
carefully observed, will correct not only this but 
almost all the other faults of a bad pronunciation; 
and give you an easy, decent, graceful delivery^ 
agreeable to all the rules of a right ^locution. 
For however apt we are ta transgress them in read- 
ing, we follow them naturally and easily enough 
in conversation. Children will tell a storv with all 
the natural graces and beauties of pronunciation, 
however awkwardly they may read the same out 
of a book *. 

And 

* jLet the tone and vSound of your voice in reading be the 
same as it is in speaking; and do not affect to change that 

' natural 
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And therefore to attain a just and proper pra- 
nunciation in reading, it will be adviseable to be* 
gin with those books that are writ in a familiar 
style, that com^s nearest to that of common con- 
versation; such as the Pilgrim's Progress, tht. 
Family Instructor^ or some innocent novel. 



SECTION IX. 

» 

JVhxita good Pronunciation isy and how to Attain it* 

,i. What a good pronunciatfon is, 

A good pronunciation in reading, is the art of 
managing and governing the voice so as to express 
the full sense and spirit of your author in that just^ 
decent, and graceful manner, which will not only 
instruct but aflfect the hearers ; and will not only 
raise in them the same ideas he intended to convey, 
but the same passions he really felt. This is the 
great end of reading to others, and this end can 
only be attained by a proper and just pronuncia- 
tion. 

natural and ea^y sound wherewith you speak, 'for a strange^ 

new, awkward tone, as some do when they begin to read ; 

which would almost persuade our ears, that the spealM|nd 

the reader were two different p^sons, if our eyes did noc 

tell us the contrary. Watts*s Art of Readbg. 

Hence 
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Hence we may learn wherein a good pronun- 
ciation in speaking consists ; which is nothing but 
a natural, easy atnd graceful variation of the voice^ 
suitable to the nature and importance of the sen- 
timents we deliver, 

A good pronunciation in both these respects is 
more easily attained by some than others ; as some 
can more readilv enter into the sense and sen- 
timents of an autbori and more easily deliver, 
their own, than others can; and at the same 
time have a more happy facility of expressing 
all the proper variations and modulations of the 
voice than others have. Thus persons of a 
quick apprehension, and a brisk flow of animal 
spirits (setting aside all impediments of the or- 
gans) have generally a more lively^ just, and 
natural elocution than persons of a slow percep- 
tion and a phlegmatic cast. However, it may in a 
good degree be attained by every one that will 
carefully attend to and practise those rules that are 
proper to acquire it. Which leads me therefore 

II. To enquire how a good pronunciation is to 
be attained. 

And to this end the observation of the following 
rules is necessary. 

I. *Have a particular regard to your pauses, 

emphasis, and cadence. 

U To your pauses« 

And 
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* 

And with respect to this, you will in a good 
measure in reading be directed by the points : but 
not perfectly; for there are but fe^ books that are 
exactly pointed. ^ 

The common stops or points are these; a com- 
ma (, ), semi-colon ( ; ), colon ( : ), period ( . ), 
interrogation ( r ), and admiration ( ! ). 
* But besides these, there are four more notes or 
distinctions of pause^ viz, a parenthesis ( () } < 
which requires the pause of a comma at least, 
and some-times a semi-colon after it. fi. A dou- 
ble-period, or blank line ( — '• ); which de- 
note the pause of two periods, or half a paragraph. 
3. A paragraph or break ; when the line is broke 
or left imperfect, and the next begins und^r the 
second or third letter of the preceding line ; and 
denotes the pause of two double periods. 4. A 
double paragraph, that is, when the next line not 
only begins shorter than the preceding, but leaves 
the space of a whole line vacant between them; 
which shews that the voice is to rest during the 
time of two paragtaphs. 

These points serve two purposes. 1. To dis^ 
tinguish the sense of the -author. . 2. To direct 
the pronunciation of the reader. 

You <are not to fetch vour breath (if it cfan be 
avoided) till you come to the period or full stop j 

% N but 
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but a discernible pause is to be made at every 
one,, according to its proper quantity or duration. 
. A comma stops the voice while we may pri- 
yiktely tell oile, a semi-colon two ; a colon three ; 
and a. period four; 

r Where the periods' are very long, you may take 
breath at a colon or semi-colo^; and sometimes 
3jt a comma, but never where there is no stop at 
all. And that you may not be under the neces- 
sity to take fresh breath before you corf^e to a 
proper pause, it will be proper to look forward 
to the close of the sentence^ and measure the 
length of it with your eye before you begin it^ 
that if it be long, you may take in a sufficient 
supply of breath to carry you to the end of it. 

To break a habit of taking. breath too often in 
reading, accustom yourself to read long periods, 
suohy for instance, a» the sixteen first lines ia 
Milton's Paradise Lost, 

After some weighty and important sentiment^ 
it will be proper to make a longer pause thto or* 
dinary ; and especially towards the close or ap- 
plication of a discourse or sermon (where the 
subject usually grows more serious and affecting) 
these long pauses are very proper; as they at^nce 
compose and affect the mind,, and give it time to 
think. It will also be very helpful to the speaker's 
voice ; and give his pronupciation the advantage of 

variety. 
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variety, which is always pleasing to the hearers ^« 
And therefore in printing the most afiecting parts 
of a discourse, there should be (as we sometimes 
see there is) a frequent use of the long pauses^ 
viz. the periods, blank lines, and paragraph;. 

But after all, there is so much license admitted, 
and so much irregularity introduced, into the mo- 
dern method of punctuation, that it -is become a 
very imperfect rule to direct a just pronunciation* 
The pauses therefore, as well as the variations of 
the voice, must be chiefly regulated by a careful 
attention to the sense and importance of the sub- 
ject. 

2. The next thing to be regarded in reading is 
the emphasis ; and to see that it be always laid on 
the emphatical word. 

When we distinguish any particular syllable in 
a word with a strong voice, it is called accent} 
when we thus distinguish any particular word in 
a sentence, it is called emphasis ; and the word so 
distinguished the emphatical word. And the em- 
phatical words (for there are often more than ope) 
in a sentence are those which carry a weight or 

* ^ntervalla vocem confirmaDt: tadem sentantias con- 
cinniores divisione reddunt^ et auditori spatium cogitandi 
relinquunt. Conservat vocem continui clamoris remissio^ 
ct auditorem quidem varietas niaxime delectat. 

Incert. Auth. adC Jleren. lib. ifl* 
. ' importancf 
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importance in themselves^ or those on which the 
sense of the rest depends; and these must always 
be distinguished by a fuller and stronger sound 
of voice, .wherever they are found, whether in 
the beginning, middle, or end of a sentence. 
Take for instance those words of the satyrist. 



-Rem« facias r^m» 



R^te^ 81 possisj 81 non, quocunque modo xhm, 

HoR. 
Get plice and we&Ith« if possible, with grice^ 
If not^ by iny means get Wealth and place. 

PoPBit 

In these lines the emphatical words are accented; 
and which they are the sense will always dis- 
cover. 

Here it may not be amiss briefly to observe two 
or three things. 

1 . That some sentences are so full and com- 
prehensive, that almost every word is emphatical : 
for instance, that pathetic expostulation in the 
prophecy of Ezekiel. 

Why will ye die? 

In this short sentence every word is empha- 
tical, and on which ever word you lay the em- 
phasj^, whether the first, second, thirds or fourth, 

it 
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it strikes out a difTerent sense^ and opens a new 
subject of moving expostulation *. 

2* Some sentences are equivocal^ as pell i» 
some words; that is, contain in them more senses 
^an one ; and which is the ^nse intended, can 
only be known by observing on what word the 
emphasis is Isfid. For instance,— shall you ride 
to town to day ? This question is capable of be- 
ing taken in four different senses, according to 
the different words on which you lay the emphasis. 
If it be laid on the word [you], the answer may 
be. No, but I intend to send my servant in my 
stead. If the emphasis be laid on the word [ride]^ 
the proper answer might be, No, I intend to walk 
it. If you place the emphasis on the word [town], 
it is a different question : and the answer may be. 
No, for I design to ride into the country. And 
if the emphasis be laid upon the word [to-day] i 
the sense is still something diflferent from all these; 
and the proper answer may be, No, but I shall to- 
morrow. Of such importance oftentimes is a 
right emphasis, in order to determine the proper 
sense of what we read or speak. But I would 
observe 

* See this particularly illustrated in Reynolds's compas^ 
sionate Address. 

3. The 
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5. The voice must express, as near as may be^ 
the very sense or idea designed to be conveyed by 
the emphatical wordj by a strong, rough and vio- 
lent, or a soft, smooth and tender sound. 

Thus the different passions of the mind afe to 
be expressed by a different sound or tone of voice* 
Love, by a soft, smooth, languishing voice; 
anger, by a strong, vehement and elevated voice; 
joy, by a quick, sweet, and clear voice; sorrow, 
by a low, flexible, interrupted voice; fear, by a 
dejected, tremulous, hesitating voice; courage^ 
hath a full, bold, and loud voice ; and perplexity, 
a grave, steady, and earnest one. Briefly, in ex- 
ordiums the voice should be low; in narrations, 
distinct; in reasoning, slow; in persuasions, strong: 
it should thunder in apger, soften in sorrow, trem- 
ble in fear, and melt in love *. 

4. The variation of the emphasis must not 
' only distinguish the various passions described, 
but the several forms and figures of speech in 
which they are expressed, e. g. - " 

In a prosopopaeia, we must change the voice an 
the person introduced would. 

In an antithesis, one contrary must be pro* 
nounced louder than the other. 

* Apta pronunciatio cert^ ea est quae iis de qttibus dici- 
91US accommodatur. Quint, lib. i, cap. 3. 

- l^ la 
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pufe and el^ant^ his cadence of style will na« 
turally direct your cadence pf Voice. 

Cadence generally takes place at th^ en^ of n 
sentence; unless it closes with an emphatical 

word. 

Every parenthesis is to be pronounced in ca- 
dence; that is^ with a low voice^ and quicker 
than ordinary; that it may not take off the at- 
tention too pQuch from the sense of the period it 
interrupts. But all apostrophes and prosopopaeias 
are to be pronounced in emphasis. 

So much for pauses, emphasis^ and cadence: 
a careful regard to all which is the first rule fo;* 
attaining a right pronunciation. 

II. . If yoja would acquire a just pronunciation 
in reading you must not only take in. the full 
sense, but enter into the spirit of your author: 
for you can never convey the force and fulness of 
his ideas to another till you feel them yourself. 
No man can read an author he does not perfectly 
understand and taste. 

" s^ The great rule which the masters of rheto* 
ric so much press, can nevet enough be remem- 
bered ; that to make a man speak well and pro- 
nounce with a right emphasis, he ought thoroughly 
to understand all that he says, be fully persuaded 
of it, and bring himself to have tb^se affections 
which he desires to iyfusc into others. He that 

L 2 ]» 
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is inwardly persuaded of the truth of what he 
saySj and that hath a concern about it in his 
mind, will pronounce with a natural vehemence 
that is far more lovely than all the strains that art 
can lead him to. An orator must endeavour to 
feel what he says, and then he will speak so as 
to make oflicrs feel it *." 

This is a very general and important rule, and 
(as the bishop says) can never enough be remem- 
bered ; knd hence it is that so few are able lo read 
Milton or Younjr. 

The same rules are to be observed in reading 
poetry and prose: neither the rhime nor the num- 
bers should take off your attention from the sense 
and spirit of your author. It is this only that 
must direct your pronunciation in poetry as well 
as prose. When you read verse, ydu must not at 
all favour the measure or rhime; that often ob- 
scures the sense and spoils the pronunciation: 
for the great end of pronunciation is to elucidate 
and heighten the sense; that is to represent it not 
only in a clear but a strong light. Whatever then 
obstructs this is carefullv to be avoided, both in 
verse and prose. Nay, this ought to be more 
carefully observed in reading verse than prose; 
because the author, by a constant attention to his 

* Burnet's Pastoral Care^ p. 228. 

measures 
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measures and rhime, and the exaltation of his 
language^ is often very apt to obscure his sense ; 
which therefore requires the more care in the 
reader to discover and distinguish it by the pro- 
nunciation. If ^»'hen you read verse with proper 
pause, emphasis and cadence, and a pronunciation 
varied and governed by the sense, it be not bar 
monious and beautiful, the friuh i? not in tiie 
reader but the author. If the verse be goo 1, to 
read it thus will improve its harmony) because i. 
will take off that uniformity of sound and accen^ 
which tires the ear, and makes the numbers heavy 
and disagreeable. 

III. Another important rule to be observed 
ii> elocution is, study nature. By this I mean, 

1. Your own natural dispositions and affec "• 
tions. Tliose subjects that are most suitable to 

^ them, you will easily pronounce with, a beautiful 
propriety : and to heigthen the pronunciation, the 
natural warnith of the mind should be permitted 
to have its course uiidcr a proper rein and regu- 
lation. 

2. Study the natural dispositions and affections 
of others. For some are much more easily im- 
pressed and moved one way, and some another. 
An orator should be acquainted with all the ave- 
nues to the heart, 

3. ' Study 
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*B. Study Jlie mo&t easy arid natural way of ex- 
|)rcssifig yourself, both as to the tone of voice 
and the mode of speech. This is best learnt by 
t)bservations on common conversation: where all 
is free, natural and easy ; where we are only intent 
on making ourselves understood, and conveying 
oiiT ideas in a strong, plaiti, and lively manner, 
by the most natural language, pronuriciatiori and 
action. The nearer our pronunciation in public 
comes to the freedom and ease of that we use in 
tomnion discourse (provided we keep up the dig- 
nity of the subject, and preserve a propriety of 
expression) the more just and natural and agreed- 
able it will generally be. 

Above all things then study nature 5 avoid af- 
fectation I never use art, if you have not the art 
to conceal it 2 for whatever does not appear na- 
tural, can never be agreeable, much less persua- 
sive *. 

IV. Endeavour to keep yoiir mind coUecjted 
and composed. 

Guard against that flutter and timidity of spirit, 
which is the common infelicity of youug, and es- 
pecially bashful persons, when they first begin to 
speak or read in public. This is a great hinderance 

* Naturam intueamur> hanc.sequamur. Similis est arti 

pleroiu(|ue Natura. Quiot, Ub. viii. cap. 3. 

- both 
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bath to their pronuiiciatiQn and indention;' and 
^i^t^ni^e £iy^&l)io^h jthemselves and their hearers an 
' lannede^aiy |)a^« It' will by con$&nt opposition 
^ear off. And the best way to give the mind a 
proper degree of assurance and self-command' at 
such a tira«, is 

f . To be entire master of yout subject; and a 
 consciousj^ess that you deliver to your audience 
nothing but what is well worth their hearing, will , 
give you a good, degree of courage. 

S. Endeavour to be wholly engaged in your 

subject; and when the mind is intent upon and 

warmed with it, it will forget that awful deference 

. it before paid to the audience, which was so apt 

to disconcert it. 

3. If the sight of your hearers, or any of thenib 
'discompose you, keep your eyes from them. 

V. Be sure to keep up a life, spirit and energf 
in the expression ; and let the voice naturally vary 
according to the variation of the style and suubject. 

Whatever be the subject, it will never be pleas<^ 
ing, if the style be low and flat; nor will the 
beauty of the style be discovered, if the pronun*^ 
ciation be so. 

Cicero observes there must be a glow in our 
style if we would warm our hearers ^, And who 

* Nee unquam is qui audiret incenderetur, nisi ardens ad 

ettm perreniret oiatio. Cic. de Omt. 

does 
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does not observe how ridiculous it is to pronounce 
the ardens verhumm a cold lifeless tone? and the 
transition of the voice (as before observed) must 
always correspond with that of the subject, and 
the passions it was intended to excite, 

VL In order to attain a just and graceful pTo- 
nunciation, you should accustom yourselves fre- 
quently to hear those who excel in it, vrhether at 
the bar or in the pulpit ; where you will see all the 
fore-mentioned rules exemplified, and be able to 
account for all those graces and beauties of pro- 
nunciation which always pleased you, but you did 
not know why. 

Indeed, the art of pronunciation, like all others, 
is better learnt by imitation than rule : but to be 
first acquainted with the rules of it, wdll make 
the imitation more easy. And beyond all that 
hath been said^ or can. be described, you will 
observe a certain agreeableness of manner in some 
preachers that is natural to them, not to be re- 
duced to any rule, and to be. learnt by imitation 
only; nor by that, unless it be in some degree 
natural'to you. 

Lastly. You should frequently exercise your- 
self to read aloud according to the foregoing rules. 

It is practice only that must give you the faculty 
of an el^ant pronunciation. This, like other 
habits, is only to be.attained by oft^a repeated acts. 

Oratora 
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prators indeed, as well as poets, must be bora 
so, or they will never excel in their respective 
arts: but that part of oratory which consists in 
a decent and graceful pronunciation (provided there 
be no defect in the organs of speech) may be at- 
tained by rule, imitation and practice; and when 
attained, will give a beauty to your speech, a force 
to your thoughts, and a pleasure to the hearers, 
not to be expressed ; and which all will admire, 
but none can imitate, unless they are first prepared 
for it by art and nature *. 

In fine, the great advantage of a just pronun- 
ciation is, that it will please all, whether they 
have no taste, a bad taste, or a good taste. 

Here I intended to have put an end to this essay : 
but as under the word pronunciation the ancients 
comprehended . action as well as elocution ; and 
a few general rules concerning that may bo 
of use to such as speak in public, I thought 
it might not be improper here briefly to subjoin 
them. 

The action then should be" as easy and as natural 
as the elocution ; aud like that must be varied and 
directed by the passions. 



•Utsibl quivii 



Speret idem^ sudet multum^ frusiraque laboret 
Ausus idem. Hor. de Art. Poet. (. C4r. 

JL 5 . Aa 
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' An affected violence of irtotion iB acs disgustful 
as an affected vehemence of voice ; and no action^ 
as bad as no emphasis : which two fdults com- 
monly go together, as do the other two, just be^ 
fore mentioned. 

Those parts of the body that are to be princi- 
f>ally employed in oratorical action' are the head, 
the face, the eyes, the hands, and the upper part 
of the whole body. 

1 . The head. This should generally be in an 
erect posture) turning sometimes on one side, and 
sometimes on the other, that the voice may be 
heard by the whole audiences, and a regard paid 
to the several parts of it. 

It should always be on the same side with the 
action of the hands and body, except when we 
' exipress an abhorrence, or a refusal of ^any thing, 
which is done by rejecting it with the right hand, 
and turning away the head to the left ; as iii that 
sentence — Vii ialerrc terris avertete pestem — ^where 
fi»;ch an action is very proper in pronouncing the 
word avertete^ 

2* The countenante. In this is the seat of 
|hc soul and the very life of action. Every pas- 
sion, whilst uttered with the tongue, should be 
painted in the face. There is often more elo- 
quence in a look than any words can express* 
JJy this We are awed, charmed, incensed, sof- 

tenedj^ 
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tened, grieved, rejoiced, raised, or dejected, acw 
cording as we catch the fire of the speaker's pas-^ 
sion from his face. In short, there is no end in 
recounting the force and effects of this dumb 
oratory; which nature only teaches, and which 
persons of low passions lose all the advantages 
of. look well upou a good piece of painting 
where the passions are strongly expressed, and you 
will conceive the power of it *. 

3. The eyes. These should be carried from 
one part of the audience to another; with a 
modest and decent respect ; which will tend to 
recal and fix their attention* and animate your 
own spirit by obser\'ing their attention fixed* But 
if their afiectidns be ktrongly moved, and the ob-* 
serving it be a means of mising your own too high, 
it will be necessary then to keep the eye from off 
them. For though an orator should always be 
animated, he should never be overcome by his. 
passions* * 

In all appeals to heaven, and,so1lietimes at the: 
8oI^nn mention of the name of the great God^ 
the eyes and the head should be turned upwards. 

In . adoration, the hands and eyes should be 
lifted up, and the head and body bowing down« 

* HIc (viUtiM) est saepe pfo omnibas Terbttw 

Quini. Ubt^xi. cop. 3^ 

la 
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In solemn vows^ exclamations ind appeals to 
heaven, the hands^ head and eyes should all be 
lifted up ; but in humiliation and confession bowed 
down. 

The language of the eye is inexpressible. It is ^ 
the window of the soul; from which sometimes 
the whple heart looks out at once^ and speaks more 
feelingly than all the warmest strains of oratory; 
and comes effectually in aid of it, when the pas- 
sion is too strong to be uttered, 

4. The hands. The left hand should never 
be used alone * ; unless it be to attend the motioa 
of the head and eyes in an acfdress to the' audience 
on the left side. 
, The right hand may be often used alone. 
' When you speak of the body, you may point 
to it with the middle finger of your right hand. 

When you speak of *your soul or conscience 
you may lay your right hand gently on your 
breast. 

It should be often displayed with an easy motion 
to favour an emphasis; but seldom or never be 
quite extended. 

All its motions should be from the left to the 
right. 

* Manas sioittra nunquam soki gettura Kcte ftcitr .Dcx'^ 
tne se Crec^oeater accommodat. Quint, lib. si. cap 3. 

B«,Ux 
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Both the hands displayed^ and the arms extend- 
ed, is a violent action^ and never just or decent 
unless the audience be noisy, and part of them at 
a distance from the speaker, and he is labouring 
to be heard; and then they should never be ex- 
tended higher than the head, unless pointing at 
something above the audience*. 

The motion of the hand should always corres- 
pond with those of the head and eyes 5 as they 
Bhould with the passions expressed. 

In deliberate proof or argumentation, no action 
is more proper or natural thaii gently to lay the 
first finger of the right hand on the palm of the 
left. 

Of what great" use the proper motion of the 
hand is in assisting pronunciation, and how many 
passions may be strongly indicated thereby, when 
attended with that of the head and eyes, is not 
easy to be described, but is soon observed in 
common conversation. 

' Lastly, the posture of the body. This should 
be usually erect; not continually changing, nor 
always motionless ; declining in acts of humi* 
liation; in acts of. praise and thanksgivings 
raised. 

* See Raphaers Cartoon, repcesentiiig St* Paul preaching 
at Athens* 

It 
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It should always accompany the motion of the 
hapds, head and eyes, when they are directed to 
any particular part of the audience; but never 
80 far as to let the back be turned to any part of it. 

But let it suffice Just to hint at these things. 

They who desire to see them /more lai^ly treated 

of may consult Quintilian de Instituii&ne Ora^- 
torid, lib. xi. cap. 3. 

But after all, with regard to action, the great rule 

is (the same as in pronunciation) to follow nature, 

and avoid affectation. The action of the body, 

and the several parts of it, must correspond with 

the pronunciation, as that does with the style, and 

the style with the subject. A perfect harmony. of 

all which completes the orator *• 

. * Those who desire to be more particularly acquainted 
with this sabjectj and the several other branches of oratory, 
1 would idvise not to trust altogether to the rules of modern 
writers, but to repair to the fountain head; and converse 
with the great masters and teachers of this art.amoog the an- 
cients; particularly Dionysiiis of Halicarnassus, Ciceio» 
QuintiliaDy and Loogiaua. 
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Catechising is a mode of conveying know- 
ledge peculiarly adapted to the capacities of the 
young and ignorant. It assumes the form of fa- 
miliar conversation, and the catechumen by being 
made the respondent, becomes in a manner hii$ 
own instructor. Knowledge by this mode, is gra- 
dually conveyed into' the mind; and the attention 
is not liable to be fatigued and burdened, as by a 
long, continued, discourse; which requires prer 
vious knowledge to be understood, and some fixed 
application and comprehension of mind to be 
received with advantage. *^ Catechising gives dp- 
portunity of observing how far a subject is under- 
stood, and of illustrating it, till it be clearly ap- 
prehended. It tends to make 'things better re- 
tained. It serves to explain those terms which 
often occur in preaching, and which however fa- 
miliar they may be to the preacher, might be dark 

to 
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to many of the hearers, or be misunderstood by 
them: and will thus prove an excdlent prepara- 
tion for their attending to sermons with under- 
standing and advantage. ,A particular species of 
it was the only method which Socrates used for 
either confuting errors, or leading men to the 
knowledge of the truth. It has been always prac- 
tised in the christian church, and converts to 
Christianity were by this method very carefully 
instructed in the nature of that religion, before 
they were baptized ; and on ^ this account were 
during the time that passed before their baptism, 
called catechumens *." 

The instruction of the rising generation,* na- 
turally devolves in the first instance, on parents, 
who have a greater interest in the cultivation 
of their minds and the formation of their 
manners, and who enjoy daily opportunities of 
instilling into them just sentiments. But the 
christian minister, by the nature and design of 
his office, extending its beneficial influence and 
its pastoral care to all characters and all ages, is 
under a sacred and benevolent obligation to in- 
clude in his duties, the instruction of (ihildren and 
youth. The negligence of parents, whether it 
proceed from ignorance, or vice, or the multi- 

 Gerrard's Pastoral Care. p. 417, 418. 

plicity 
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plicity of their concerns, makes this office of love 
to the young necessary to compensate their defi- 
ciency. The enlightened and virtuous parent will 
\Varnily thank him for seconding his own paternal' 
care.  The young minister will himself derive 
much benefit from the attention he bestoweth on 
the young. It will lead him to simplify his reli- 

* 

gious opinions, fix his thoughts on the most es-. 
sentia), solid and useful principles, improve his 
own acquaintance with the scriptures, the fountain 
of divine knowledge, and teach him the most 
familiar and effectual modes of reaching the capa- 
cities of others. He will, also, by this means sow 
seed that will remain. He will attach to him the 
rising generation ; and form a new race of hearers 
and friends to support and encourage his future 
ministrations, when his older friends shall be no 
more. 

This service, like other functions of the minis** 
terial character, has its difficulties, and calls for 
peculiar rules. Assistance may be derived from a 
variety of catechetical compositions, which the 
judgment and pious zeal of many ministers have 
furnished. Those of Dr, Watts, Mr. Bourn, and 
Dr. Priestley, particularly recommend themselve^ 
as models, though they should not be adopted 
as in all respects^ suited to our judgment, views 

and 
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and taste. Mr. Bourn^ under the catechetical 
form^ has given us a view of the principles smd 
grounds of Hhe ref ormatiim and * «f ^a? fltot^kant?^ 
dissent^ as well as of the doctrines^ duties and 
evidences of Christianity. 

, I. In the choice or composition of catechisms^ 
attention should be given to the following rules, 

1. Catechisn\s should be adapted to different 
ages; beginning with tlie easiest^ most essential 
and evident principles; gradually advancing to 
higher and more extensive views; embracing not 
the duties and principles of religion only^ but its 
grounds and evidences. 

2. Historical catechisms formed on the scrip- 
jkures have^ in- many respects^ the advantage above 
those which consist of abstract principles. They 
will, of course, be scriptural, including the doc- 
trines of divine revelation, following the order of 
time, and series of events: they combine example 
with precept, illustrate by narratives speculative 
truths, and preserve a correspondence to the me- 
thod in which the' divine communications have 
been made; that is, not in a systematic but his- 
toric form. Facts of which historical catechisms^ 
consist, are more easily understood and remem- 
bered, than dry details of truths; and reach the 
hearty as well as inform the understanding. 

3. Catechisms 
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$• Catechisms should he clear and plain. They 
sure^ it may be said the a b c of religious know- 
ledge; and elementary pieces'. This plainness 
and simplicity should run through the matter^ 
method and style. The matter should consist of 
easy principles^ as has been already observed; 
such as carry their own evidence along with them'^ 
or ar^ least liable to be doubted of and contro- 
verted^ which lie at the foundation of faith and 
practice ; and from which the mind as it proceeds 
to higher and more complex principles, advances 
with growing light and conviction. Such a se- 
lection of topics of instruction will be necessarily 
accompanied with a perspicuity of method : which 
must extend itself through the whole piece, mak- 
ing 6ne question an . introduction to the next/ 
through all the series; and, if it be divided into 
parts or chapters, they should succeed each other 
in a natural order and the questions uuder each 
be appropriate to its title. The style, or language, 
must be plain ; excluding all scholastic and scien- 
tific terms and words that are obscure and difficult 
to be understood, but by persons of genius and 
learning ; otherwise they will be repeated merely 
by rot^, without conveying any ideas to the mind, 
or leaving any impressions on the heart. 

4j. These compositions should be concise and 
briefs This is necessary to assist and relieve at- 

tentioui 
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tention, and to prevent the memory from being 
overloaded and burdened. It is a natural property 
of all elementary pieces, that they should be short; 
The brevity, which should mark the whole com- 
position, oufht, particularly, to characterise the 
questions and answersthat they may lie in a.-small 
compass, and be more easily comprehended and 
more readily committed to memory. A long train 
of reasoning should be avoided; it will introduce 
confusion, and occasion a disagreeable stretch of 
the faculties. It is expedient^ at least, at times 
that a catechism should, though comprehensive 
of essential and important principles, be so concise 
as to admit the whole of it to be repeated by a class 
at once; that the united force of them, in their 
connexion with and dependence on one another, 
may be felt, and that they.may lie in the mind 
as forming one whole of interesting truths. 

5. Catechisms should have a practical teiidency. 

*^ It is a fault in most catechisms, that the 
principles of religion and the precepts of it are 
kept too much distinct, and laid down in difFerent 
parts. By this means the practical tendency of 
the christian doctrines does not appear; their con- 
nexion with holiness is not pointed^out; the duties 
of religion are explained, but they arc not enforced 
by proper motives *.'* It is a recommendation 

* Genrard's Pastoral Cace, p, 241. 

of 
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of catechisms formed on the sacred history, that 
practical principles, rules of conduct and motives 
to religion and virtue may.be easily and advanta- 
geously blended and incorporated with theoretical 
truths. For th^ facts in sacred history, are narra- 
tives of the manifestations and measures, of God 
.and his providence to communicate true religion, 
to divulge laws of righteousness, to assist and 
encourage piety and virtue, or to restrain* and pu- 
nish iniquity and impiety in individuals a-nd na- 
tions: or ihey exhibit the actions and characters 
of men, in a great variety- of circumstances, dis- 
playing goodness and devotion, or exhibiting ir- 
religion and vice, under various aspects and situa- 
tions, as models for our guidance and imitation, 
or as warnings of the conduct which we should 
avoid and abhor. It is easy to incorporate prac- 
tical instructions with the details of such facts : 
they obviously arise from them and are placed by 
their connexion with them in a point of view 
peculiarly affecting and impressive. 

If the young minister can meet with a cateche- 
tical composition suitable to his judgment and 
taste, the next point, which offers to his consi- 
deration, is ' 

II. The manner of using it. 

1. It will be proper to range the children of 
his congregation, when he has . obtained a list of 

their 
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^heir names,' into classes, according to their i^ess 
adapting his choice of a catechism to the different 
periods of life; for the^same piece can scarcely be 
calculated for the chil^ <3f six or eight years old 
and the youth of twelve and fourteen. Dr. Watts, 
and*Dr. Priestley, have judiciously, suited their 
compositions to the difference of age, and Mr. 
Sourn, formed his to the advancing stato of reli^ 
gious knowledge, to which the children and youth 
under his instruction, attained. 

^» The season^ or time foi^ catechising^ must 
J[>e governed by circumstances of personal conve«« 
nience; but the most suitable isj probablv, all 
circumstances taken into consideration, before or 
immediately after the public services of the Lord's 
day, if the spirits be not too much jaded and the 
mind fatigued by them. The children are then 
collected together, prepared in point of dress and 
external appearance, detached from their sports, 
;and probably, in a better temper of mind, to at- 
tend to and receive religious instruction, the effect 
of which the design and duties of the day are cal- 
culated to promote, 

a'. The exercise should be rendered as far as 
possible,, agreeable and pleasing. Every thing that 
-would create disgust in young minds, the least 
appearance of austerity and sternness must be 
carefully avoided. Cheerfulness should temper 

gravity ; 
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^avity ; and while you wquld not encourage either 
levity or boldness, an easy, familiar and conde- 
acending deportment should relieve timidity and 
invite the child and youth to reply to the questions 
proposed with modest freedom. The manners o£ 
the catephist should be <;onciliating> mild and 
gentle ; and his words kind and affectionate. The 
exercise should be gone, through as a serious and 
important one; but it may be made at once allur- 
ing and instructive by a paixture of good remarks^ 
]by putting cases on which the catechumen may 
decide, by the introducing of examples and cha- 
racters from general history and biography^ and by 
pertinent anecdotes; by these means attention will 
be awakened^ entertainment >vill accompany in-^ 
atruction and the heart will be affected. — "When 
they answer wrojjg, or appear negligent, do not 
upbraid or terrify them^ but if the failure has been 
gross, gently reprove them, at the saiue time en- 
deavouring to keep up their spirits. Be very care- 
ful, that you do not confound the children. Seldom 
reprove them publicly, if they do not answer 
right, but remember to talk with them in private. 
Let them know, it is an honour you have done 
them, to choose them out of their companions, 
and exhort them to be careful to preserve it *." 

* Dr. Doddridge's Lectures on Preaching, p. p2. 94. 
iSino. 1804. 

The 
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The distribution of rewards^ according to the 
yearsy the attention and the proficiency of the 
catechumens, will excite emulation among them^ 
encourage attention and application, and facilitate 
the discharge and the effect of this benevolent 
service to the rising generation. Small pieces and 
tracts, which unite the dulce and utikj which 
will assist and strengthen the impressions made by 
the instructions communicated, and which will 
further open the mind and lead to higher degrees 
of knowledge, by an easy and natural progress, 
will be. proper rewards. These cannot be bestowed 
without incurring an expense, which ought not 
to fall on the minister, but be provided for by a 
congregational fund. ** Visions in Verse,*' Well- ^ 
beloved's '* Exercises of Devotion," Cornish*a 
c^ Life of Firmin," and ^* History of the Puritans," 
Doddridge's ** Three Sermons on the Evidences of 
Christianity," Mason's ** Treatise on Self-know- 
Jedgc," Fordyce's ** Temple of Virtue,'* cate* 
chisms of a higher class for those who have learnt 
those adapted to the earlier ages, and many other 
pieces that it would be tedious to enumerate, are 
fitted to answer the ends of rewards. Books of 
science and general knowledge, may be also, use- 
fully and aptly selected for this purpose: but I 
wish to impress it on the mind of instructors ^nd 
parents, that a preference should be given to those 

which 
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-which lead the learner up from human science to 
the Deity and through which sentiments of piety 
and a spirit of devotion are diffused. , The great de- 
sign of religious instruction is to produce this ' 
spirit. 

4. Let catechising be conducted in a manner, 
that will exercise reflection and reason. Children 
are not to be taught, as parrots, to pronounce ar- 
ticulate sounds merely : but as meUf if not in an 
embryo state, yet as in the first stage of intel- 
lectual life. Though, in the first instance, w^ords 
only are learnt and the materials of knowledge are 
treastrred itp in the memory, which as the faculties 
ripen, will in time be properly applied, yet no pains 
should be spared to enlighten at present, according \ 
to their capacities, the minds of children and youth. ' 
This may be done by examining them on the 
meaning of the words that occur, by well con- 
trived questions, sifting the apprehension* they 
have pf tbe X subject, and by breaking an answer 
into ai8--maDy questions as it will admit, which 
should be left to the catechumens to answer from* 
their own judgment and in their own words] or 
which may require no other answer than yes, or 
wo, intelligently delivered. *^ If they answer wrong, 
they must in an easy way be shewn their mistake, 
and their juclgn>ents be better informed." Mr^ 
Hallel has given us a large specimen of this mode 

-M of 
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of interrogation as practiced by the great Mr. Prirce? 
^^ The design of whose method/' he tells us> ^^ was 
to teach children to reason^ to believe nothing 
without proof, to see with their own eyes, to 
guard them against seducers and to establish them 
in an unshaken regard to the doctrines and com- 
mands of the gospel *•"' 

5* The preceding rules apply chiefly to cate- 
chumens under sixteen years of age. Youth, after 
that period, especially if their minds have been 
previously opened, and stored with the first prin-> 
ciples of knowledge, may be supposed capable of 
more set and longer discourses,, and schemes of 
instruction under the form of lecture^ Here then 
comes in the plan, which was ably, excellently 
and succesfully pursued by Dr. Prie&tley] and 
has been adopted by others. He formed his young 
persons into an academical class and adopted the 
aame methods to teach ihtm the elements of re- 
ligion as professors of the sciences do to teach 
the rudiments of any branch of natural knowledge. 
He delivered his thoughts from a written tract; 
afterwards- printed under the title of ^^ Institutes 
«f Natural and Revealed Religion/' In reading 
these lectures he allowed himself the liberty of 
iaying the same things over and over again^ 

* A Collection of Note*, ▼. i. p. 174^ &c. 

•f 
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^..y^^ cbaiiging his forms of expression, of illus- 
trating his subject by familiar instances and ex-^ 
amples, and of setting ^very thing of import* 
ance in a great variety of lights, *by familiar con- 
verse. The same method, to assist Feflection, 
may be pursued in the other mode of catechising* 
The catechism is only the text book** ^ , 

Lastly* Open, or close these exercises with a 
short prayer, seriously and fervently delivered; 
affectionately commending the young circle around 
you to the God of wisdom, to enlighten theif 
minds, to direct their steps, to fix deeply in their 
hearts the principles of piety and virtue, to con-» 
duct them thfough the future scenes of life with 
comfort and safety, honour and usefulness, and 
to guide them by his counsels to everlasting life 
and glory. Prayer will give a weight and solemn- 
ity to the ^whole exercise ; express a tender and 
benevolent concern for the rising generation, be 
•uitabk and graceful in this connexion and tend to 
give a devotional cast to the thoughts and spirits 
of the catechumens. Wisdom, truth and virtue 
are from God. All efforts to promote them should 
be conducted in humble dependence on his aid and 
Wessing. 

* Jnstltiiitcf, T, i, latiodocttMy Eway • 



fl44 A Supplement on Catechising^ .J' 

In a word; ^*the duty of catechising should 
be diligently practised, especially with regard to 
the young. It is by this means they can best 
learn the great articles of th"e Christian religion; 
if they do not learn them then^ they will scared 
ever learn them thoroughly; but if they learn 
them then, they will keep a fast hold of' them to 
the end of their lives. It is with the young that 
most benefit can be expected from it: their minds 
are open to truth, and pliable to goodness ; on 
those who arc already confirmed either in ignorance 
or in vice, it cannot be expected that .so great an 
iiPfWCession will be made */' 

• Gerrard's Pastoral Care, p. 222. 
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